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Mom or Dad AND God 


The Forgotten Commandment 


Rev. Richard Ginder 


AST fall on Pittsburgh’s lower 
Northside, Ronald Abersold, 
sixteen years old, got himself 
“beered up” and kicked a man to 
death. The man had fallen and 
was getting up when Ronnie kick- 
ed him in the head. 

The New York Times has just 
finished a series on chaotic discip- 
line in the public schools, featur- 
ing sex attacks, robberies, vandal- 
ism, gangland-style shakedowns, 
and a growing traffic in narcotics 
and commercialized vice. 

“In Brooklyn, a teacher who re- 
ported a group of vandals to the 
principal, was confronted in his 
office the next day and told he 
would be thrown out the window 
the next time he ‘snitched.’” 


“New schools and fine equip- 
ment mean nothing to the mobster 
minority. Desks are ripped from 
their floor moorings and _ tossed 
through wire-mesh windows. Wat- 
er fountains are torn from walls. 
Windows are busted by the thou- 
sands, with new panes knocked 
out by rowdies while others are 
being replaced.” 


“We have very little of that in 
our city,” an official proudly told 
me in the course of a conversation 
on the subject. “Here we keep a 
uniformed policeman in the prin- 
cipal’s office. The teacher need 
only blow her whistle and the 
policeman comes on the run!” 


A man with a problem called 
me on the ’phone last month. His 
17-year-old son had gone out Fri- 
day evening and stayed until 2:30 
in the morning. As a punishment, 
his father told him he had to stay 
home Saturday night. That night 
the boy had stood up to his fath- 
er. 


“If you go out,” the father had 
said, “you can stay out.” 

“All right,” the boy replied. “I 
have $300 in the bank. The Army’s 
getting me in a few months. So 
good-bye!” — and the door slam- 
med after him. 


Some of the Causes 


Chief among the causes of. this 
nationwide breakdown is undoubt- 
edly the secularism of our pres- 
ent day society — in other words, 
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the forcing of Ged and spiritual 
consideration entirely off the 
scene. God is a stranger in our 


-public schools. No one has author- 


ity to teach the Ten Command- 
ments and the penalties that go 
with sinning against them. 

Another factor is the draft. In 
our lifetime we grownups have 
seen a complete change in our 
United States. We used to read of 
conditions in France and Belgium 
and Italy where they had military 
conscription. What must it be like, 
we wondered, to have to shoulder 
arms at eighteen. As for us, we 
went to school and spent our time 
fishing in the summer, or we might 
get a vacation job in a mill or at 
a resort hotel. But we were free 
to plan our lives without Govern- 
ment interference. We would be- 
come a priest, a lawyer, a doctor. 
Or we would start work early, 
save our money, and marry at age 
twenty-one. 

Now it’s all different. One thing 
the youngsters are sure of: rich or 
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poor, high or low, stupid or bright, 
they must all register on their 
eighteenth birthday. What further 
developments that might lead to 
are problematical. Thus they are 
restless, upset, demoralized. 

Still another element is the mat- 
ter of forced education. There is 
a school of thought — fostered, 
naturally, by the professional edu- 
cators — holding that education 
is a cureall for society. All our 
problems, including juvenile delin- 
quency, can be wiped out by the 
diffusion of knowledge. As the 
Scripps-Howard papers print it 
every day on page one: “Give the 
people light and they will see their 
way.” 

But it takes very little educa- 
tion to see that as so much eye- 
wash. If such were the case, every 
Ph.D. would be a saint and for 
the sacraments we could substitute 
high-school and college credits. 
Lucifer was one of the most bril- 
liant of creatures and he fell the 
hardest. Germany vied with our 
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own as the most scientifically ad- 
vanced country in the world, yet 
it fell beneath the Nazi tyranny 
_and came to ruin. 


Nevertheless, the educators have 
insisted that we keep the young- 
sters in school longer and longer. 
Yet it seems that the longer we 
have them, the higher the inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency. 


The politicians connived with 
the educators in extending the 
term of compulsory — schooling. 
Jobs were short back in the 30s. 
One way of relieving the situa- 
tion was by clearing the labor 
market of teen-agers. “Keep ’em 
in school.” This also gave employ- 
ment to more teachers. 


(We saw much the same thing 
back in 1945-46 when the admini- 
stration was appalled at the 
thought of able-bodied veterans 
returning in hundreds of thousands 
to a deflated labor market. Thus 
was born the G.I. Bill of Rights 
and the problem was postponed 
for another four years. “Put ’em 
in college.”) 


Forced Education 


Now in another day, if a boy 
had no appetite for books, he 
could quit school at fourteen or 
fifteen and learn a trade. He might 
become a barber or a shoe-maker 
or a paperhanger. He could save 
his money, marry, raise a family, 
Jead a useful life, and save his 
soul. This meant that those who 
stayed in school were students 
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who had a respect for knowledge 
and wanted to learn. 

But today the youngsters must 
stay in school whether they like 
it or not. They know that, study 
or not, they'll pass. After all, one 
can’t sit forever in the fifth grade. 
And the curriculum — thanks to 
the late Dr. John Dewey and his 
following at Columbia University 
— has been suitably watered down 
until our public high schools now- 
adays approximate big settlement 
houses in which a boy can spend 
a whole semester without once 
having a book in his hands. First 
there is assembly in the auditor- 
ium; then we have swimming; 
then we go to shop; then gym; 
then study; then cafeteria; then 
play-practice, etc. 

The result is a generation that 
can’t read, write, or spell, much 
less account for the great land- 
marks in world history and litera- 
ture. 


In our day, gentle reader, a boy 
was accounted a sissy if he prac- 
ticed piano after school. But now, 
in 1954, a boy is a sissy if he so 
much as picks up a book to read 
it. He must be peculiar! Any 
normal youth would be interested 
only in comic books and TV. 


The Fourth Commandment 


So the youngsters have devel- 
oped a resistance to knowledge. 
They don’t want to learn. or be 
educated. They’re not just passive. 
They fight it. 
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In their.most acute phase, these 
are problems that concern mainly 
non-Catholic parents. We Catho- 
lics are interested, naturally, in 
everything that affects our neigh- 
bors’ welfare and the future of 
our country. But the faith of our 
children, their respect for the 
fourth commandment, their belief 
in heaven and hell, these are pow- 
erful checks against delinquency. 


Nevertheless, we must work 
manfully to bring our children up 
in the right way and protect them 
against contamination. 


Under the fourth command- 
ment, a parent has the right to 
obedience from his children as 
long as they live under his roof 
or — in or out of his home — until 
they are twenty-one or have be- 
come emancipated by marriage, 
ordination, or induction into the 
armed forces. Thus, if a 30-year- 
old son is living with his parents, 
he must do as he is told. There 
can be only one head of a house. 
If the son doesn’t like that ar- 
rangement, he is free to move else- 
where. And no matter how old 
we are, we may not owe our par- 
ents obedience, but we always 
owe them at least respect. 


This means that a parent can 
bind a child to obedience under 
penalty of mortal sin — and make 
it stick! If you have good reason, 
you can tell your.son to be in, 
say, by 10:30 and warn him that 
he will commit a mortal sin if he 


stays out later. You can forbid 
him to go out with certain com- 
panions, to sities certain homes 
or shows. . 


That 17-year-old son we men- 
tioned in the beginning? It was 
a mistake on the father’s part to 
let him have control of his own 
bank account. Money is independ- 
ence. Make your children turn 
over their earnings. Accustom 
them to it early. Then you keep 
it for them. It’s still theirs, but it’s 
in your name and so you have a 
good stout string on it. 


The father in the case is doing 
his duty. He is providing his son 
food and shelter. It’s there for the 
boy, but on the father’s terms — 
not the boy’s. If the boy runs off 
against his father’s will he is com- 
mitting a mortal sin and any 
priest to whom he opens his soul 
will bring him to heel. He'll have 
to make it up with his father or 
go without absolution. In_ the 
meantime, the father may act as 
it best suits him and the welfare 
of the boy. He may have his son 
picked up by the police or just 
let him drift until he makes up 
his mind to come home. 


Of course, the proper training. 
of a child starts in the cradle when 
he bawls for attention. No young 
father, baby in arms, walks the 
floor at night out of love for baby. 
He walks the floor out of love 
for himself. He’s coaxing the baby. 
to shut up so that he — papa —. 
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can get some sleep. If baby learns 
that no one’ pays the least atten- 
tion to his’ bawling, he’s on’ the 
way to a well-disciplined  child- 
hood. . . 

By the time the child is three, 
he should have learned to come 
when he’s called and to obey gen- 
erally. At five he could know re- 
spect for his parents, not to in- 
terrupt, not to countradict, etc. In 
other words, he’s civilized. The 
parents’ work is practically finish- 
ed. 

It takes courage, to be sure, and 
it’s not done without occasional 
slapping and spanking. But then 
there is no more pitiable spectacle 
than a parent being bullied and 
stultified by a spoiled brat. 


Authority Comes From God 


All authority comes from God. 
Parents, teachers, priests, judges, 
police — we all love the children 
and are trying to help them. All 
of us stand in God’s place, all 
exercising His authority — which 
means that we must never criticize 
each other in the presence of the 
children. Mother may not like it 
that Father has let the children 
go to the movies, but she does 
not say anything in front of the 
children. She'll straighten that out 
privately with Father. 

Priests and Sisters are not dis- 
cussed or criticized before the 
children. They are working for 
the parents, trying to strengthen 
parental authority, so that any- 


5 
thing done to belittle them is a 


matter of the parents cutting off 
their’ own nose. 


Sonnie comes home from third 
grade with the story that Sister 
has been picking on him. Here we 
have an eight-year-old accusing a 
Sister five times his own age. Nat- 
urally the Sister has more sense. 
It is more likely that she is right 
and the child is at fault. So at 
least for the time being we go 
against our own child and take 
the part of his teacher. We can 
talk things over with Sister later 
when the child is not around, but 
— come what may — we must do 
nothing to lessen the teacher’s in- 
fluence over that child. 


Certainly we have plenty to 
worry over with our children, but 
our battle is more than half won 
as Jong as they are in Catholic 
schools — if only because the 
Catholic schools won’t keep a dis- 
ciplinary problem. They dump 
their bad apples before they can 
spoil the good ones. 


Our Catholic schools are the 
last citadels of obedience left in 
the world today. We teach the 
children that it’s not just Mom or 
Dad who gives a command; it’s 
Mom or Dad and God. A time will 
come when your child is too big 
to lay across your knee. He will 
tower over you and make you feel 
small. With a little shove he could 
push you down the steps. ‘And 
you'll have something ycu'll want 
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him to do — something very im- 
portant for him and for you, 
something hard, perhaps some- 
thing unpleasant. You express your 
will in your usual tone of voice 


and this big powerful son of yours 
replies, “O.K., Dad. Just as you 
say!” 

Then you appreciate the real 
value of Catholic training. 


Courtesy at Home 


Courtesy never pays off anywhere as much as within the 
family circle. Such little things as saying “Good morning” when 
members of a family first see each other; children jumping up 
to offer Mother and Dad or Grandma or Grandpa a comfortable 
chair, everyone at the table listening when one member of 
the family is talking, etc., go a long way in making a home 
a pleasant place. 


: EF a4 
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What Makes Our Country Different? 


Independence Day Thoughts 


John F, Fink 


“THIS month we celebrate the- 


178th anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Our country was de- 
clared independent of England be- 
cause rights given to all men were 
being violated by England. 

The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence defines for us our demo- 
cratic way of life. This document 
and the Constitution of the United 
States, written 11 years later, are 
the two basic documents of our 
nation and its Constitutional gov- 
ernment, 

The ideas in the Declaration of 
Independence were the foundation 
on which the Constitution was 
built. The Constitution put into 
practice the “self-evident truths” 
enunciated in the Declaration. 

The Declaration of Indepen- 
dence says it to be true and evi- 
dent that God created all men 
equal and that He gave all men 
certain rights that can never be 
taken away from them. It de- 
clares that governments exist to 
protect those rights and get their 
powers from those people gov- 
erned. 

It goes on to say that people 
have the right to alter or abolish 


any government that does not pro- 
tect those rights and to start a 
new government that will provide 
for their safety and happiness. 


Dignity of Man 


What’s different about these 
ideas and those of a totalitarian 
government? The basic difference 
is our belief in the dignity of man. 

We believe that every man is 
important because he has a soul, 
the ability to reason things out, 
and a free will to choose between 
right and wrong. Because of this, 
governments exist for the people; 
the people do not exist for the 
state. 

These ideas were certainly not 
new when Thomas Jefferson wrote 
them and when fifty-five other 
Americans signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Jefferson said 
that the purpose of the Declara- 
tion “was not to find out new 
principles . . . but to place before 
mankind the common sense of the 
subject.” The ideas, he said, came 
partly from “the elementary books 
of public right, as Aristotle, Cicero, 
Locke, Sidney, etc.” 

The idea of the great worth of 
every man is, as the Declaration 
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says, self evident. Greek and Ro- 
man philosophers taught that man 
was superior to animals and things. 
The Hebrew prophets taught the 
idea of the brotherhood of man 
under the Fatherhood of God. 


The Catholic Church has always 
taught that all men are closely as- 
sociated with God because they 
have souls that are destined for 
eternal life. For that reason all 
men from the simplest to the most 
brilliant, are equal in the eyes of 


God 


This key to the democratic idea 
of man is recognized and opposed 
by the enemies of democracy. 
Adolph Hitler said: “To the Chris- 
tian doctrine of the infinite signi- 
ficance of the individual human 
soul, I oppose with icy clarity the 
saving doctrine of the nothingness 
and insignificance of the human 
being.” 

Karl Marx, the father of Com- 
munism, said: “Democracy _ is 
based on the principle of the sover- 
eign worth of the _ individual, 
which, in turn, is based on the 
dream of Christianity that man has 
an immortal soul.” 

Hitler taught, and the Soviet 
Union today teaches, that rights 
come, not from God, but from the 
state. This means that the state 
can “justly” take those rights away. 

In the early 1930's the peas- 
ants in. Russia opposed decrees 
that prevented them from selling 
their grain in the open market. In 
retaliation Stalin ordered a famine 


throughout the Soviet Union — a 
planned starvation of millions. The 
actual number of those who died 
from this starvation has never been 
determined. 


This was perfectly all right as 
far as the beliefs of the Soviets 


‘were concerned because to them 


the people exist only for the state. 
They believe that people have no 
rights except those given to them 
by the state. Since this starvation 
was aiding the growth of Commu- 
nism, the people’s right to life was 
taken away. 


Indispensable Supports 


Americans believe, however, 
that no one can justly take those 
rights away from man_ because 
they were given to man by God 
and not by the state. Jefferson 
said: “The God Who gave us 
life gave us liberty at the same 
time; the hand of force may de- 
stroy, but cannot disjoin them.” 


These rights cannot be protect- 
ed, however, without good people. 
This was stressed by our Found- 
ing Fathers. James Mason, some- 
times called the Father of the Con- 
titution, said: “To suppose that 
any form of government will secure 
liberty or happiness without any 
virtue in the people, is a chimerical 
idea.” (Chimerical means unreal 
or imaginary.) 


In his Farewell Address, George 
Washington wrote (the Address 
was not a speech but was publish- 


Communist 


INDEPENDENCE DAY THOUGHTS 


ed in the Philadelphia Daily Amer- 
ican Advertiser): “Of all the dis- 
positions and habits which lead to 
political prosperity, religion and 
morality -are indispensable sup- 
ports . . . It is substantially true 
that virtue or morality is a nec- 
essary spring of popular govern- 
ment.” 

And what is the Communist con- 
cept of morality? “The actions, 
the entire conduct, of the honor- 
able Soviet citizen in social and 
personal life,” wrote Andrei Vish- 
insky in 1948, are “dictated by the 
interests of socialist revolution.” 

The necessity for virtue in dem- 
ocratic people is also brought out 
by Bukharin, one of the early 
apostles, said, 
“Christian love, embracing all, 
even the enemy, is the worst ad- 
versary of Communism.” 


We hold these truths to be self 
evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers 
from the consent of the governed. 
That whenever any form of gov- 
ernment becomes destructive of 
these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or abolish it and to 
institute new government laying its 
foundation on such principles and 
organizing its powers in such form, 
as to them shall seem most likely 
to effect their safety and happiness. 

These words of the preamble to 
the Declaration of Independence 
are just as true today as when 
they were written 178 years ago. 


Thumb-Sucking and God 


Maybe this is the solution to the thumb-sucking problem 


which plagues so many parents. 


Our daughters, Patty, 7, and 


Kathleen, 5, gave up thumb-sucking for love of God. 
When I asked Kathleen what she was giving up for Lent, 


she replied, “Orange juice.” 
orange juice. 


I suggested that she needed her 
Couldn’t she think of something else? 


To my astonishment, she replied, “All right, ’') give up 
sucking my thumb.” 


When big sister Patty came home from school, she de- 
cided to do likewise. The first few days of Lent, they forgot once 
in a while, but within 10 days, they had broken the habit. 
I’m sure they’ve given it up not “— for Lent, but for good.— 
Mrs. Paul A. Luger. 
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In God’s Plan 


Parents Are Teachers 


Rev. Roger Vossberg 


MOTHER may not have a Ph.D. 

or maybe never went to col- 
lege, but she is still the greatest 
and most powerful teacher a child 
has or ever will have. 

The poet was saying it in just 
another way when he wrote: “The 
hand that rocks the cradle rules 
the world.” The poet knew that 
mothers can steer the whole course 
of civilization by the influence 
they have over their children. 

Every child becomes an adult, 
and his thinking and behavior as 
an adult reflect the influence of 
his mother. Everyone is a reflec- 
tion of his mother. Some educators 
and psychologists say that a child’s 
character and personality are more 
or less set for life by the time the 
child is six years old! And who but 
the mother is closest to the child 
during those first six years? 

So whether she realizes it or not, 
whether she makes a conscious ef- 
fort at it or not, every mother is 
her child’s greatest teacher. Dad, 
too, is a teacher, of course, but his 
influence on his children is not so 
strong as that of the mother. 

Every parent by nature is a 


teacher. This duty comes with 
motherhood and fatherhood just as 
the duty of providing food, cloth- 
ing, and a house comes with par- 


enthood. 
Basic Truth 


It is easy today for all of us to 
forget this basic truth — that the 
mother and father have the priv- 
ilege and first responsibility to be 
teachers of their children. This is 
easy to forget, because so many 
social institutions and movements 


are assuming teaching roles in the 
life of the child. 


It is a temptation for parents to 
shift their teaching responsibility 
entirely on the school, the Church, 
the state, or any voluntary agency 
in society. 

Mother and dad should remem- 
ber that in giving away their re- 
sponsibilities to others they are 
giving away their rights and privi- 
leges, too! Some day the State 
will say in our land as it is saying 
in other lands: “Your child is ours 
—it is our right and duty, not 
yours, to teach and train your 
child.” 
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PARENTS ARE TEACHERS 


Parents should be proud of the 


responsibility God has given them. . 


By nature they are teachers of their 
children, They have the power 
more than anyone else of steering 
their children to salvation in heav- 
en and useful citizenship on earth. 


To get more specific, just how 
do parents teach their children? 


1.) BY EXAMPLE. They are 
teaching by example every con- 
cious moment of the day. What 
they say and what they do in the 
presence of their children teaches 
their children. And actions always 
speak louder than words. 

If father and mother say their 
morning and evening prayers regu- 
larly, they will find it easy to teach 
their children to do the same. If 
parents attend Mass regularly and 
receive the Sacraments of Penance 
and the Holy Eucharist frequently, 
they will have little difficulty in 
training their children to do the 
same. 

Children do as parents do, not 
as parents say! By good or bad ex- 
ample parents are teaching their 
children all the time. 

2.) BY ACTUAL INSTRUC- 
TION: Parents teach their chil- 
dren by instructing them. This 
includes teaching of simple pray- 
ers and, later, the traditional pray- 
ers such as the Hail Mary, Lord’s 
Prayer, Act of Contrition. It in- 
cludes teaching them about the 
meaning of the Crucifix, Christ- 
mas, Easter, Holy Week. It means 
helping them with their catechism 


and Bible History lessons. It 
means, too, giving timely instruc- 
tion in matters of sex, first by giv- 
ing simple, honest answers to the 
honest questions of their children 
as they are growing up, and, later 
on, by giving them more systematic 
and detailed information. All sex 
instruction should be given in a 
natural, matter-of-fact atmosphere 
and should inspire the child with 
a love of modesty, purity and not 
an unnatural curiosity. 

The field of sex instruction is a 
good example of how parents are 
liable to lose their rights of teach- 
ing their children by shifting their 
responsibility in this matter onto 
the school, for public school edu- 
cators are only too anxious to as- 
sume this responsibility for the 
parents. 


3.) BY READING TO THEM: 
Parents fill their role of teachers 
by reading to their children, es- 
pecially the pre-school children, 
and by providing wholesome read- 
ing for their family. The average 
child “loves” to hear stories read 
to him. This is a grand opportun- 
ity for mother and dad to develop 
a love for God, Christ, the Saints, 
and the Church in the minds and 
hearts of their growing children. 

And what an abundance of fine 
literature is now available for chil- 
dren in Catholic book shops. Par- 
ents should investigate the wide 
variety of Catholic books that have 
been published for children in re- 
cent years. 
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Moral Indifference 
The Cause of Crime 


J. Edgar Hoover* 


To2° often the downfall of a na- 

tion results when individuals 
outlaw God, destroy the moral 
code, and worship at the altar of 
materialism, 


The ancient glories of Greece 
and Rome were destroyed by the 
cancerous growth of moral indif- 
ference. Men believed that they 
were self-sufficient and foolishly 
made their own rules of conduct. 
The mandates of the moral law 
were not old-fashioned to them— 
they simply ignored them. With- 
out God, these nations declined 
and then fell—victims of their own 
selfishness. 


We have seen history repeat it- 
self in our own day. The Fascist 
dictators destroyed human dignity 
and attempted to wipe out religion 
from the hearts and the minds of 
the people. The net result was 
chaos, and the Fascist dictators 
toppled and fell, as their predeces- 
sors before them—victims of their 
own stupidity. 


*Mr. Hoover is director of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 
its causes. 


outstanding authority on crime and 
Paulist Information Service, Washington, 


Our own gencration is produc- 
ing too many men and women who 
have outlawed God because He 
interferes with the individual's self- 
interest, whether in pleasure or in 
business. 


God has been blocked out of 
too many homes and entire com- 
munities. Proof of that can be 
found in the sordid record of 
crime, and in the ever increasing 
materialistic way of life. 


A Youth Problem 


The well-being of our nation 
is seriously challenged by crime. 
We take pride in the progress we 
have made in the arts and sciences, 
but we allow conditions to exist 
which produce a major crime in 
our country every 14.9 seconds. 
This force of criminals is a con- 
stant threat to our individual lib- 


erty. 


Unfortunately, the crime prob- 
lem continues to be essentially a 


He is the nation’s 
His article was written for the 


D. C. This Service provides articles by 


outstanding authorities on Catholic and related subjects to secular publications as 
well as to the Catholic Presa. 


THE CAUSE OF CRIME 


youth problem. This fact certain- 
ly presents a definite challenge to 
provide proper guidance and in- 
struction for our young people. If 
the basic foundation is not strong, 
all the training and culture erect- 
ed upon it will topple when ithe 
tempest comes. 


We take pride in the ow" 
intellectual and material growth of 
our nation. Yet we are stunted 
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spiritually, We depend a great 
deal upon God’s help over the 
years, but now that we have come 
of age, vast segments of our popu- 
lation apparently feel that God 
has served His purpose and is no 
longer needed. 


Religion has been literally tossed 
into the junk heap, and moral in- 
difference still remains one of the 
basic causes of present-day crime. 


A ‘Rough Indictment’ 


Clifford B. Ward® 


ATHER DANIEL A. EGAN, of 

Graymoor Garrison, N. Y., a 
priest who has conducted missions 
for thousands of teen-agers, some 
of them reputed to be very 
“tough,” declared recently, with re- 
spect to juvenile delinquency: 

“A generation of broken homes 
and divorced parents, a cowardly 
minority of corrupt officers of the 
law, a daily press that glorifies 
vice and crime, a Hollywood that 
debases virtue, billion-dollar 
business in filthy literature, a 


* In the News-Sentinel, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


school system that graduates spiri- 
tual morons — all these have joined 
hands to make teen-agers the 
scapegoat for their own failings.” 


That is a rough indictment, but 
it would take a lot of temerity to 
file a plea in abatement to it. 


A broken home is almost always 
a tragedy for children involved in 
one. There is also, especially in 
larger cities, “a cowardly minority 
of corrupt officers of the law,” who 
by their mistreatment of youth, 
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help push minor juvenile offenders 
into the hardened criminal class. 


Adults Pass Buck 


There is unquestionably a seg- 
ment of the daily press which feels 
no social responsibility for the 
type of news it emphasizes. There 
is also the billion-dollar industry 
that peddles filthy literature to 
children, hoping to corrupt them. 
Unquestionably, we do graduate 
spiritual morons from many of 
our schools and also unquestion- 
ably, a degenerate adult world 
tries to make youth the scapegoat. 


I suppose that one of the first 
things that any kid needs is a feel- 
ing that his mother and father 
really wanted him, that he wasn’t 
viewed as a biological misfortune 
with which they must be burden- 
ed. I can’t imagine any child 
feeling very good about the fact 
that he is in a place where he isn’t 
wanted and where he is at best 
only tolerated, as one might tol- 
erate a physical cross. Human 
beings need affection and the 
younger they are, the more they 
need it. 


It is very difficult, if not actual- 
ly impossible, for one age to see 
things through the eyes of another. 
Every grown-up was once a child, 
but that does not mean, as you 
might think it should, that any 
adult should be able to understand 
a child’s point of view simply be- 
cause he was once a child. 


The so-called “gang” tendency 
of teen-agers is a normal thing. 
“Teen-agers” want to be with teen- 
agers, as adults for the most part 
want to be with adults. That is 
why much of the talk about fath- 
ers being pals to their young boys 
is usually a great imposition on 
the boys’ natural politeness. 


Children Want to Choose 


The normal boy wants to look 
up to a friendly, affectionate father 
who shows an interest in him and 
what he is doing, but he doesn’t 
want him as a playmate because 
any kid in his own age will make 
a better playmate than his father. 


What we are expecting out of 
youth today is that it be better 
than we are. Adults teach kids to 
swear and then punish them for 
swearing. Adults set kids an ex- 
ample of lying and stealing, then 
punish them for lying and stealing. 
They set them an example of the 
misuse of liquor and then punish 
them for misusing liquor. 


If there is anything wrong with 
youth today, it is a reflection of 
what is wrong with adult society. 
There are kids who rise to accept 
much higher standards of morality 
than their parents ever accepted, 
but they are few and far between, 
persons of unusually heroic virtues 
performing a feat that most per- 
sons can’t accomplish. The failure 
of children is in most cases the 
failure of parents. 


A Short Story 


My Steady 


Rita G. Brady 


6 ‘| VE got to go in now, Ed--- 

die---” Lynn sighed as she 
pulled her hand away from Eddie’s 
moist grasp. 


“Aw --- Dreamboat --- stay and 
talk to me just a little while longer 
---” he pleaded. 

“No--Ed--die-- my parents will 
be livid if I don’t go in now----” 

“Tll_ phone you when I get 
home, huh?” 

Lynn was fitting her key in the 
lock of the front door. “You'd bet- 
ter not,” she whispered. “It’s too 
late --- I'll see you tomorrow Ni--- 
ight!” 

She slipped into the front hall- 
way of her home and took a quick 
glance at herself in the mirror over 
the table. She patted her hair and 
wet her lips with the tip of her 
tongue before entering the living 
room where her mother and father 
were respectively sewing and read- 
ing. 

She saw her father check his 
watch as she came into the com- 
fortable, homey room. 


“Pretty late for a school night, 
isn’t it?” 


“Er---we were just talking out 
on the steps,” Lynn answered. 


Her father laid down his book 
on the arm of his chair and lit a 
cigarette. “Your mother and I 
want to talk to you, Marilyn,” he 
announced. 


Whenever he used her full 
name, Lynn knew the discussion 
would be serious. She sat up 
straight on the end of the settee 
and listened attentively to what 
her parents had to say. 


“T---we---your mother and I 
think you're seeing too much of 
Eddie Powell.” 


“But, Daddy, Eddie is such a 
doll---he always brings me home 
on time and---” 


“It isn’t that we don’t like Ed- 
die,” her mother interrupted---“it’s 
just that we think you ought to---” 


“What’s happened to Bud and 
Paul and Hank? And I never see 
any of the girls around here any- 
more---it’s just Eddiel” declared 
her father. 

“Oh, Daddy---I told you---Eddie 
and I are going steady-~” 
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“Going steady---at fifteen---” he 
sputtered over his cigarette. 


“Fifteen and a half, Daddy---” 
Lynn corrected him, firmly. “Juliet 
was only fifteen.” 


“Juliet---” he groaned in dis- 
gust and puffed on his cigarette, 
vigorously. 


“Lynn, dear,” said her mother--- 
“we just think that it’s not wise to 
spend so much time with one boy.” 


“But he’s the only one I really 
like,” protested Lynn. 

“Nonsense,” exclaimed her fath- 
er---“a month ago you liked a half 
a dozen boys. Besides---the first 
thing you know you'll be talking 
about getting mar---” 


She saw her mother shake her 
head. 


“Lynn,” she interrupted, “we 
still think you're a little girl and 
we'd like to keep you that way for 
a long time. We know that we 
can't. But this---‘going steady’--- 
that’s fine when you're out of 
school, and you're sure of the kind 
of boy you want to marry and all 
that. But you're only in second 
year high and you must meet a 
great many people before you 
think about settling down.” 

“But don’t you see how import- 
ant it is for a girl to have a steady 
boy friend? Why when you go 
steady, you’re always sure of a date 
---and what’s even more important, 
you're sure that you'll have a good 
time on a date---” 


“Suppose you meet someone you 
like better than Eddie,” her father 
proposed. “What then?” 


“Oh, Daddy how could I like 
someone better than Eddie---he’s 
such a---” 


Her father snorted and Lynn 
thought he sounded a little sar- 
castic. “I know,” he said, “he’s 
such a doll.” 


So Lynn and Eddie joined the 
other “steadies’ at high school. 
Eddie spent as much time at the 
Adams house as he did at his own. 
He and Lynn did their school as- 
signments together. Eddie raided 
their refrigerator and he helped 
Lynn dry dishes—he became a reg- 
ular guest. 

At Christmas time, her father al- 
most made her return Eddie’s gift, 
until her mother convinced him 
that the little silver and turquoise 
ring was not an expensive one. 
Lynn didn’t care to tell them how 
she and Eddie really considered it 
their engagement ring. 

“Of course, I'll get you a dia- 
mond some day,” he boasted, “but 
this is the real thing — this says 
you're my girl and no one can 
ever take you away.” 


At the first meeting of the Val- 
entine Dance Committee, listening 
to the other girls she remembered 
Eddie’s words. They gave her a 
feeling of warm pleasure. “Going 
steady” was just as wonderful as 


.she had hoped it would be. 


“Tll have to ask my cousin, if I 
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MY STEADY 


can’t get anyone else,” moaned 
Elizabeth. “And he’s such a drip.” 


“At least you’ve got a cousin,” 
said Helena. “Lynn, you'll have 
to get someone for me. You're so 
lucky to have Eddie.” 


“Mmmmm---I guess am---” 
Lynn agreed. No drippy cousins 
or blind dates for her, she mused. 
Eddie was always there, when she 
wanted him. “I'll see if Eddie 
knows someone,” she told Helena. 
“Now let's talk about the decora- 
tions for the gym.” 


The night of the dance, the gym 
looked like a Valentine fairyland 
with red and white lace hearts 
dangling from the lights. As she 
and Eddie started out on the dance 
floor, Lynn waved to Elizabeth 
struggling to keep in step with her 
“drippy cousin.” 

From the sidelines, Helena call- 
ed a friendly, “Hi.” 

“I guess she likes Burt,” Lynn 
told Eddie. “I’m glad you could 
get him to come.” 

“I'm glad you're glad, Dream- 
boat,” whispered Eddie. 

They had danced once around 
the floor when a tall dark boy 
wearing heavy horn rimmed glass- 
es cut in on them. Eddie started 
to protest, but Lynn reminded him 
that she was on the committee. 
She slipped into the other boy’s 
arms and into his step. 

“I'm Greg Wilson---I’'ve been 
trying to get to meet you ever 


since I moved to town. But you've 
always got that—that—” 


Lynn interrupted before ho 
could say anymore. “Eddie and I 
go steady,” she announced. 


“Steady---P” Greg whirled her 
around and then spoke again. “You 
mean you don’t ever go on a date 
with anyone else?” 

Lynn nodded. “Most of the kids 
at school go steady—” 


“I think ‘going steady’ must be 
very boring,” declared Greg. “Im- 
agine bowling, dancing, iceskating 
—and going to the show—always 
with the same person. No kidding, 
don’t you get tired of this Eddie?” 

Lynn shook her head absent- 
mindedly and concentrated on fol- 
lowing Greg’s rhythm. It was a 
long time since she had danced 
with anyone but Eddie. She was 
enjoying Greg’s smooth stepping. 

“Can I call you for a date?” he 
asked. 


“Oh no—” Lynn was shocked at 
his request. But she was secretly 
pleased that Greg was interested 
in dating her. He was rather nice 
looking, in an intellectual sort of 
way—and he was taller than Eddio. 

“I just told you that I go steady 
—and that means that—” 

“That you have a ball and 
chain,” Greg completed her state- 
ment. “Here he is now—” 

He swung her in time to the fast 
music and in a few seconds she 
was back in Eddie’s arms. 
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They finished the dance in si- 
lence and then Eddie led her into 
the hall, his firm grip on her arm 
matching the grim expression on 
his face. 


“That guy’s got his nerve,” he 
began angrily. 

“Oh, Eddie --- he --- he didn’t 
know---” 

“Know what?---That you're my 
girl? You told him, didn’t you?” 

“T’---Lynn looked into Eddie’s 
brown eyes. They were unfriend- 
ly. 

Eddie repeated his question, 
more angrily than before. While 
he spoke he gripped her hand 
tensely. Lynn could feel her ring 
press into her flesh. It hurt. 

“Ed---die---you’re hurting me 
---you re---” 

“I’m sorry, Dreamboat” — he re- 
leased his hold and his eyes soften- 
ed a little. “Let’s go back and 
dance,” he said. 


Greg Wilson was standing on 
the sideline, but Lynn knew he 
wouldn’t cut in on her and Eddie 
again. In a way, he was sort of 
nice—but she and Eddie were go- 
ing steady—and no one could break 
that up. 

She hardly thought about Greg 
Wilson until the day of Ann’s 
Sweet Sixteen Party. 

She had just washed and set 
her hair, put eight Eddie Fisher 
records on her phonograph and 
laid out her manicure equipment 


to do her nails. The phone rang. 
It was Eddie. 


“Look, Dreamboat—” he said, 
without asking how she ‘was and 
if she missed him. “My uncle 
just dropped by. He’s going hunt- 
ing and he wants me to go with 
him.” 

“But it’s after two, now,” said 
Lynn. “What time will you be 
back? Ann’ party is tonight.” 


“Tonight?—Gosh, Dreamboat — 
we're going to be gone overnight. 
It'll be terrific-my uncle has a 
friend who has—” 


“But tonight is Ann’s Sweet Six- 
teen Party,” Lynn _ interrupted. 
“And I’ve set my hair and—” 


“Aw—what’s one party, more or 
less? I'll call you when I get back 
tomorrow night. If it’s not too late, 
maybe we'll go to the show.—” 


What is one party, more or less, 
Lynn asked herself just as Eddie 
had. Lately, parties hadn’t been 
much fun.* There was nothing to 
look forward to when you went 
with the same boy all the time, 
danced all the dances with the 
same boy and listened to the same 
boy’s wisecracks. Eddie was some- 
times bossy about how she looked; 
then when she tried a new hair-do 
or used a new shade of nail polish, 
he didn’t even notice. He no long- 
er said Dreamboat as if he meant 
it. 

“This iron is hot, Lynn—” her 
mother called from the kitchen. 


MY STEADY 


“Want me to press off your skirt 
for tonight?” 


“No thanks,” said Lynn, sullenly 
shuffling into the kitchen. She 
sat down at the kitchen table, her 
chin resting on her clenched fists. 


“Something wrong, Dear?” her 
mother looked up from the ironing 
board. 


“Not exactly—that was Eddie— 
he’s going hunting with his uncle.” 

“Then he won't be over this aft- 
ernoon.” Her mother sighed. “That 
will give you a chance to take a lit- 
tle nap and be rested for the 
party,” she said. 

“I—we’re not going to the party,” 
said Lynn. “Eddie’s going to be 
gone overnight—” 

“It’s a shame to miss the party, 
sympathized her mother. “You 
have that new pink blouse and— 
couldn’t you go alone? Ann’s prob- 
ably invited some extra boys or 
maybe you could call---” 

“I couldn’t go without Eddie,” 
she said, hoping that her mother 
would not notice that she put little 
fervor in her declaration. “When 
you go steady, you can’t go to 
parties without---” 

“Even when he disappoints you 
at the last minute? Eddie Powell 
just takes you for granted,” declar- 
ed her mother angrily. “To him, 
going steady just means having 
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someone he can date, if he feels 
like it---” 


“But Mother, you know all 
the kids go steady and that---”: 

“I know that at fifteen, Lynn 
Adams, you ought to be dating a 
dozen different boys. You ought to 
be looking forward to the party: to- 
night, instead of moping around 
trying to excuse a character who 
likes hunting better than you. Why 
—it’s almost like being married to 
him!” 

“I don’t think I'd want to marry 
Eddie,” said Lynn, almost to her- 
self. “He’s too bossy and besides—” 
She was thinking of the way he 
had acted the night Greg Wilson 
had cut in on them at the Valen- 
tine Dance. Going steady should- 
n’t mean that you couldn’t look at 
another boy. She still had two 
years of high school—and then col- 
lege—that was a long time ---. She 
had twisted the silver and _ tur- 
quoise ring from the third finger 
of her left hand and dropped it 
on the table. It made a thin, hollow 
sound as it hit the wooden surface. 

“T think I'll call Ann,” she said, 
“and tell her that I’m coming to 
the party without Eddie.” 

She stood up and grinned at 
her mother. Then she skipped to 
the phone, all the time wondering 
if Ann had invited Greg Wilson. 
It would be just perfect if she hadl 


Strange how much you’ve got to know before you know — 
how little you know.—Belgian proverb 
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That Dark, Final Hour , 


Frank J. Canney — 


A FRIEND of the family died 

the other day. Death has 
struck among neighbors and ac- 
quaintances on other occasions, 
but this was especially shocking 
because this man died quite sud- 
denly, of a heart attack. One 
moment he was talking with a fel- 
low-workman, a few seconds later 
he was gasping the final words 
of a dying prayer. 

Before this man was actually 
dead, however, a_ stoled priest 
knelt at his side and administered 
extreme unction. 

This was just another example 
of the manner in which Catholics 
are edified by seeing their priests 
rush to their aid during moments 
of danger and death. 

Among our neighbors is a man 
who is known for his critical atti- 
tude toward the Church. In a con- 
fidential moment, however, he 
once told me of his New York 
days. Being in theatre work, he 
was usually on the streets late at 
night. He witnessed three destruc- 
tive fires and two sidewalk shoot- 
ings. On each occasion, he told me, 
in only a few minutes a priest 
rushed forward and comforted the 
injured and dying victims. 

Just a few years ago a large 


chemical plant blew up in Los 
Angeles. Before the dust of the 
explosion had subsided, the priests 
from a nearby monastery were in 
the debris, bringing spiritual aid 
and material rescue to the un- 
fortunate men caught in the blast. 


In War or Peace 


During the war I sailed on a 
Liberty ship in the initial invasion 
of the Philippines. In Leyte Gulf 
we ran on a sand bar and, for some 
hours, enemy planes bombed us at 
will. Three members of the armed 
guard on the forward ack-ack gun 
were wounded by fragments. In- 
stantly our chaplain, a priest, clad 
only in trousers, helmet, sandals 
and black stole, ran along the deck 
and knelt beside the wounded 
sailors. He administered the last 
sacraments to the most seriously 
injured and saw that the other 
two were carried away to the 
wardroom for medical attention. 
He did all this while fully exposed 
to enemy fire and to the flak from 
our own ack-ack shell bursts. 


. .. Returning to our friend who 
was stricken with a heart attack, 
I will add a postscript. His daugh- 
ter works as a secretary in an at- 
torney’s office. She was called to 
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the phone and informed of her 
father’s imminent death. Immedi- 
ately she put in a hurried tele- 
phone call. 


Later, the attorney shook his 
head at this. “Why didn’t you call 
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a doctor instead of a priest?” he 
inquired. 

“What good could a doctor do 
at that moment?” was her com- 
posed reply. “Only a priest is 
needed then.” 


Tactful 


_ An old Scotswoman was noted for her reluctance to say 


a hard word about anyone. 


This exasperated some of her 
friends and one of them chided her thusly: 


“I believe you’d 


have a word for the devil himself!” 
“Well,” said the other, gently, “he’s a very industrious 


person!” 


“The kids are standin’ the grown-ups Saturday, = 
three o'clock. You're playing second 
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Weighed and Found Wanting 


Wanted—Grandmothers: 


Anne Canoune 


MTTLE Judy met me at the 

door as I came into my 
daughter’s apartment. “Oh Nana” 
she said — “Have you come to 
stay all afternoon — Will you tell 
me the story about Pharaoh’s 
Army that got drowned? Nana, 
where was Pharaoh’s Navy? And 
Billy Crawford hit me this morn- 
ing in school, and I fell down and 
cried, Nana.” 


I disengaged her hand from my 
skirt, gently pushed her to one 
side, found her mother and left 
the custard I had brought. I was 
standing for a minute chatting 
with my daughter when I 
glimpsed Judy’s face — crestfallen 
and disappointed. I caught her 
up, hugged her tight, then hur- 
ried on to my appointment at the 
Hospital Auxiliary meeting. But 
that small disappointed face 
haunted me all the afternoon — 
my little granddaughter, wanting 
a story, wanting sympathy — and 
I rushing out to a hospital meet- 
ing, too busy to give her a min- 
ute. 


Later, as I sat rolling bandages, 
my mind went back to my own 


grandmother — she was always at 
home, always ready to tell me a 
story or listen to my tale of woe. 
And I wondered if the old-fashion- 
ed grandmother, supposedly knit- 
ting in the chimney corner, wasn’t 
after all a better institution than 
we moderns, who pride ourselves 
on our ability to do as much as 
our daughters do. 


I Remember Grandma 


I remember grandmother with 
her white curls on each side of 
her face, her immaculate fichu 
folded over her black broadcloth 
dress, sitting at the breakfast table 
washing her own fine china and 
silver in a small basin that the 
maid brought into the dining-room 
after the meal. “A lady’s privi- 
lege,” she said, “to wash the best 
pieces that belong on a well-or- 
dered table.” 


Or, I can see her in the studio 
painting the delicate flowers on 
the china that she delighted to 
give to family and friends. One 
day as I was watching her work- 
ing on a bowl, I said: 


“Grandma, do you know you 
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have never painted anything for 
mer” 

“Haven't I, dear?’ And putting 
down the brush she was using she 
reached for a little cream pitcher 
standing unpainted nearby — that 
pitcher is now among my cherish- 
ed possessions. 


I remember the times, heart- 
sick over some childish slight at 
school, I crept into her volumin- 
ous lap, and with her arms 
around me, sobbed out my diffi- 
culties. She was there with her 
quiet soothing — a plate of cook- 
ies nearby — a piece of rock candy 
in her pocket. Yes, Grandma was 
a bulwark. 


Mother might be busy in the 
sewing room, or occupied with 
some knotty household problems, 
but Grandma was always there — 
always ready to hear a small girl’s 
confidences. The hour each day 
that I was required to sit beside 
her and learn to hem wash cloths, 
or set fine stitches, was a lesson 
in self control and of calming 
nerves the modern child doesn’t 
know. 


Sunday afternoons in winter I 
loved best of all. Then Grandma 
took me to her room and there, 
before a bright fire, we would 
read together the old, old Bible 
stories, and learn the verses that 
in after years of storm and stress 
have been to me the anchor that 
kept me steady. Yes, Grandmoth- 
er was as necessary in my child- 


hood life as the food I ate. In her 
wisdom and gentleness she never 
seemed old. 


Now It’s My Turn 


And now it’s my turn, and Pm 
the grandmother. What, I won- 
der, will be my grandchildren’s 
memories of me in this servantless 
age? Certainly not the grande- 
dame that was my grandmother, 
nor yet the gentle home-loving 
Granny of my children. They 
don’t even call me “Grandmother” 
— that would make me seem to 
old — so “Nana’ is substituted. Is 
it an improvement? I think not! 


And here I am, living alone 
in a tiny apartment, busy all day 
long with house and outside inter- 
ests. No cutting out of cookies 
with small Judy — it takes less 
time and is less messy to buy them 
at the Woman’s Exchange. 


Now and_ then children and 
grandchildren come to me for a 
Sunday dinner — and, perhaps one 
of the little ones will stay for a 
visit over night, as a special treat. 
But, gone are the days of frag- 
rant kitchens and quiet house- 
keeping. The mother and, yes, the 
grandmother too, at times, must 
be the family cook and chauffeur. 


Would the old time attic, where 
on rainy days we used to dress 
up and play “hide and seek” 
among the trunks,. be better for 
our youngsters than the neighbor- 
hood movie-house? 
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Is the modern grandmother who 
is eternally busy with beauty-shop 
appointments or hospital meetings 
an improvement over the old-fash- 
ioned grandmother, who moved 
slowly among her flowers, knitted 
the children’s stockings, or sat 
quietly in the twilight with hands 
folded, ready to listen to any child 
who came to share either a joke 
or a grievance? 

Do we modern grandmothers 
contribute to the growing wave of 
juvenile delinquency? 

Weighed and Found Wanting 

At the age when my grand- 
mother was looked upon as being 
unable to do anything more 
strenuous than the family mend- 
ing, I am rushing from one ap- 
pointment to another, and my 


grandchildren hardly know me as 
other than breathless. The mod- 
ern grandmother seems to think ° 
more about “maintaining her per- 
fect 36” than in providing an 
ample lap for a small soul to curl 
up in. I long for a free hour to 
take little Judy and her sister 
Sarah, and teach them the fine 
darning that is my heritage — but 
the days are not long enough in 
this rushing age to crowd that in. 
It all makes me look back with 
infinite nostalgia to the Granny of 
yester-year, and the quiet dignity 
of the chimney corner. 


Sometimes, in looking back on 
all these activities of long ago, I 
wonder if the grandmother of to- 
day hasn’t been weighed in the 
balance and found wanting! 


The President’s Prayer 


Almighty God, as we stand here at this moment, my future 
associates in the executive branch of the Government join me in 
beseeching that Thou will make full and complete our dedication 
to the service of the people in this throng and their fellow 


citizens everywhere. 


Give us, we pray, the power to discern clearly right from 
wrong and allow all our words and actions to be governed 
thereby and by the laws of this land. 


Especially we pray that our concern shall be for all 
the people, regardless of station, race or calling. May co- 
operation be permitted and be the mutual aim of those who, 
under the concept of our Constitution, hold to differing po- 
litical beliefs — so that all may work for the good of our be- 
loved country and for Thy glory. Amen.—President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. 
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Easy Lessons in Child Psychology 
Parents 


Helpers 


W. A. Guppy 


AST MONTH’S introductory 
column offered parents an 
opportunity to present problems of 
general interest for discussion in 
these pages. The questions now 
considered are among those com- 
monly asked of clinical psycholo- 
gists. 


When their child seems slow 
parents come to be concerned 
about intellectual development and 
the measurement of intelligence. 
Seldom do they realize that the 
difficulties involved in guiding an 
extremely bright child may be 
more challenging than those en- 
countered with the _ retarded 
youngster or with his more average 
brother. 


Enuresis or bed-wetting, a time- 
lessly current problem, haunts the 
dreams of more parents than is us- 
ually suspected. Besides the physi- 
cally unpleasant aspects of this 
childhood disorder, mothers and 
fathers are faced with the equally 
unpleasant social rebound. The 
child may suffer such deprivations 
at overnight outings, while the 
habit. embarrasses everyone in- 
volved, 


Juvenile delinquency has snow- 
balled into a problem of such 
magnitude that an emphasis on its 
universality would be superfluous. 
In one way or another most 
parents have been concerned with 
the threatening ramifications of 
Juvenile depredations. 


To such points as these we have 


Questions, 
Please 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Sister M. 
Dominic and Mr. W. A. Guppy 
conduct this child psychology 
column in The Family Digest. 
They invite questions of gen- 
eral interest and will answer 
them in these pages. Sister is 
a member of the American 
Psychological Association and 
clinical psychologist at the 
Psychological Service Center, 
Seattle University, Washington. 
Mr. Guppy is assistant director 
at the Center and is also a 
member of the A.P.A. Direct 
your questions to the authors 
in care of The Family Digest, 


Huntington, Indiana. 
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devoted our first regular column 
on child psychology. 


[8 a book worm usually a bril- 
liant child? 


Possibly, but not necessarily. 
Brilliant children who tend to bury 
themselves in books should be 
guided into active participation in 
social activities; life lived only on 
an intellectual plane is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. The average or 
even slow child who finds refuge 
in books generally seeks thereby 
an escape from social maladjus- 
ment. The “book-worm’s” motiva- 
tions should be studied and the 
child given the guidance neces- 
sary for a realistic enjoyment of 
ordinary living. 


Does an excellent vocabulary 
indicate superior -intelligence in 
the case of a twelve-year old boy? 


Perhaps. First we must distin- 
guish between those who under- 
stand the meaning of the words 
they use, and those who are just 
good verbalizers. (See You and 
Your Mental Abilities for a furth- 
er discussion of this point.) 
Secondly, we must remember that 
children who have been encour- 
aged to read widely or who have 
been raised in a highly cultured 
atmosphere or who possess an un- 
usually retentive memory may ac- 
quire a superior vocabulary merely 
by force of circumstances. Other 
things being equal, however, a 
wide vocabulary range frequently 


indicates superior intelligence. To 
determine this, bring your child 
to a competent psychologist. 


emotional disturbances 
cause juvenile delinquency? 


They .may. ..Delinquency 
been discovered by Doctors Healy 
and Bronner to have sometimes 
been motivated by emotional de- 
privation. The child who does not 
feel himself loved at home may 
join a gang to satisfy his need of 
belonging. The emotionally starved 
youngster may pilfer in the at- 
tempt to fill his vacuum; in this 
case, the possession of material 
things becomes a substitute for 
the love he wants but does 
not have. In other words, if he 
can’t get love he can acquire 
things. By such routes emotional 
problems may be productive of 
delinquent behavior. 


How do you stop a child’s bed- 
wetting? 

First have the child examined 
by a competent physician to dis- 
cover the possibility of organic 
causes. Should there be no physi- 
cal origin, bed-wedding may be 
considered symptomatic of emo- 
tional distress. Usually it indicates 
an unhappy home situation; one 
which may be apparently ideal 
but which for some reason makes 
the child feel insecure and not 
wanted. 

Enuresis seems sometimes to be 
symbolic of resentment, of a 
child’s desire to get even with one 
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or both parents. Enuresis in chil- 
dren has frequently been found to 
exist in homes where there was 
some friction between parents. 
Children may not comprehend the 
situation but they sense difficulty 
between parents who are rude in 
their mutual relations, quarrelsome 
or indulging in extra-marital af- 
fairs. Children are much more 
sensitive than adults generally 
suspect to these conditions howso- 
ever carefully they may be con- 
cealed. 


Bed-wetting can not be cured 
in itself because it is almost al- 
ways symptomatic of troubled 
emotions — the exceptions being 
physical difficulty and mental re- 
tardation; it can be stopped, how- 
ever, by restoring the child to a 
normal emotional equilibrium and 
a secure family situation. 


I've recently purchased a me- 
chanical device to cure bed-wet- 
ting, but it doesn’t seem to help. 


Mechanical devices do not bring 
about permanent cures in intellec- 
tually normal children afflicted 
with bed-wetting unless the emo- 
tional problems have been re- 
solved. Mechanical devices may 
result in cures in the case of re- 
tarded children who do not have 
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emotional problems; if, however, 
retarded children do have such 
problems, mechanical devices 
alone will seldom be successful in 
effecting a cure. For a more com- 
plete discussion of this problem 
read The Psychological Origin and 
Treatment of Enuresis by Steven- 
son Smith, Ph.D. 


Should a slow child be institu- 
tionalized? 


Only on competent medical and 
psychiatric advice. Slow children 
who have been helped in their 
own homes to develop vocation- 
ally and socially have made satis- 
factory adjustment in adult life. 
In some types of factory work and 
routine jobs, persons with border- 
line intelligence make better em- 
ployment risks than their smarter 
brothers and sisters. Moreover, not 
all apparently slow children are 
“slow.” Some are merely so in- 
volved in emotional difficulty that 
their intellects are incapable of 
functioning at the most efficient 
real level. These children need 
loving care in adequate homes; for 
them, institutionalization would be 
a serious error. Before you make a 
decision regarding your child, get 
plenty of professional advice and 
go slow. 


Two partners took a day off for a round of golf. On the 
third tee, one partner suddenly exclaimed: “Gosh! I think I 
forgot to lock the cash-box.” “So what?” said the other. “We're 


both here, ain’t we?” 
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_ A Bride's Meditation 


Rev. John A. O’Brien 


Reprinted from The Crozier Missionary* 


NEELING by the side of her 
young husband Bob, Mary 
Ann Cronin is the picture of a typ- 
ical bride. She and Bob have just 
pronounced their marriage vows, 
and Father Mitchell is about to 
celebrate the Nuptial Mass. 


Desperately she wants to have 
God's blessing on her and Bob and 
on the new home they will be 
starting. She senses that the me- 
mories through all the future years 
will cling around her wedding day 
as: the tendrils of ivy cling around 
the.stalwart oak. 

Can she color those memories 
and give them a fragrance that 
will never be made by framing 
now the resolutions which will 
keep her and her loved ones al- 
ways close to the heart of Christ? 
She will try. 


God’s Plan 


Still echoing in Mary’s ear are 
the beautiful words of the Instruc- 
tion before Marriage, half-prose 
and half-poetry, read so slowly and 
impressively by Father Mitchell. 
“You are about to enter into a 
union most sacred because estab- 


*Onamia, Mianesota. 


lished by God Himself.” Yes, this 
was God’s plan, unveiled at the 
dawn of creation when He looked 
pityingly upon Adam’s loneliness 
and said. “It is not good for man 
to be alone.” 

When Adam gazed for the first 
time upon the face of Eve, he felt 
the loneliness vanish while a new 
joy and rapture filled his heart. 

Ah! Here then is the divine 
plan, Mary reflects, which calls 
upon bride and groom to forego 
their individual lives in the in- 
terest of that deeper and wider 
life which they are to have in com- 
mon. “Henceforth,” she hears Fa- 
ther Mitchell say, “you will belong 
entirely to each other; you will 
be one in mind, one in heart, and 
one in affections.” 

“God grant,” prays Mary, “that 
I shall measure up to that ideal, 
that our union will be the deepest 
of all—a union of hearts, minds and 
souls—and not merely of the flesh. 
May God be the center of that un- 
ion and the bond binding us both 
in an ever deepening union. May 
He be the magnet drawing us ever 
more closely together and making 
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our lives more intimately inter- 
twined.” 
Love Makes It Easy 


Then comes the reminder that 
this will entail sacrifice which is 
usually irksome. Ah, yes! Only love 
can make it easy, and perfect love 
can make it a joy. Didn’t God set 
the example by giving us His only 
begotten Son? And didn’t the Son 
love us so much that He gave Him- 
self for our salvation? 


A home in which love has died, 
reflects Mary, becomes a prison. 
Please God, I'll never let it die. 
Yes, that’s the prayer of the 
Church, too, as Father’s words 
echo again, “May, then, this love 
with which you join your hands 
and hearts today, never fail, but 
grow deeper and stronger as the 
years go on.” 


place myself in God's 
hands,” whispers Mary, “and I 
know that He will never let me 
down. This great sacrament, which 
I’ve just received, will channel ac- 
tual graces to Bob and me, enabl- 
ing us to do what fallen human 
nature alone could never do. 


“How can I ever thank God suf- 
ficiently that I’m not in the office 
of a mere civil magistrate, making 
simply a legal contract voidable at 
the option of the contracting par- 
ties? How can I ever thank Him 
for the precious gift of the true 
faith, the priceless blessing of a 
Catholic marriage and a home 


wherein we can help one another 
grow daily in the love of God? 


The acolyte rings the bell, re- 
minding the worshippers that the 
climatic moment, the Consecration, 
is near at hand. As the celebrant 
holds aloft our Eucharistic Lord, 
Mary gazes in rapt adoration as 
she whispers, “My Lord and my 
God! Make me one with You... 
yes and with Bob. . . in everlasting 
love!” 


Now she is kneeling with Bob 
on the altar step while the cele- 
brant invokes God’s choicest bless- 
ing upon them. “O God,” she hears 
him say, “look graciously upon 
this handmaid of thine . . . Upon 
her let the yoke be one of love 
and peace. Let her marriage, un- 
der Christ, be chaste and true; and 
let holy matrons ever be her pat- 
tern . . . May she be fruitful in 
offspring .. .” 


Share In Co-Creation 


“Into our blended flesh and 
blood, O Lord,” she says, “breathe 
the breath of Thy divine life and 
infuse an immortal soul. Make us 
worthy to share with Thee the 
glorious prerogative of co-creation, 
bringing into existence the most 
precious thing in the universe— 
a child fashioned in Thy image 
and destined for eternal life with 
Thee in Heaven.” 


The acolyte rings the bell. Now 
the celebrant is bringing to Mary 
and Bob their Eucharistic Lord in 
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Holy Communion. “O Jesus!” she 
prays, “Remain always with me. 
Be Thou my nourishment and the 
source of all my strength. Help me 
to be a good wife and a good 
mother! O Mary! Be thou my 
model and teach me to walk in thy 
footsteps.” 

The Mass is over and Father 
Mitchell is reading the beautiful 
Instruction after Marriage. “De- 
liver them from all evil temper,” 


he is saying, “from every heedless 
action.” 

Ah, yes. “That reminds me,” re- 
flects Mary, “of our second mar- 
riage vow: never to speak a harsh, 
angry, bitter word to one another. 
Those are the termites that kill 
love, not at once, but slowly, step 
by step. Differences will arise but 
well talk them over and solve 
them with patience, intelligence 
and prayer.” 


ALMIGHTY GOD, we pray thee, let thy gracious favor 
accompany that which has been established by thy own provi- 
dence. Keep these two, whose lawful union is thy work, in last- 
ing peace through our Lord Jesus Christ... . 


—Postcommunion of the Wedding Mass 


A Matter of Price 


The nervous patient was trying to get the doctor’s assur- 
ance that the pending operation wasn’t dangerous. 


“Dangerous?” said the physician, consolingly. 


“You can’t 


buy a dangerous operation for seventy-five dollars!” 


The experienced married woman was giving the recent 
bride a few tips over afternoon tea. 


“When my husband comes home from the office,” she 
said, “I insist that he take the paper and spread out in his 
easy chair, for a complete relaxation.” 


“But what does that get you?” demanded the practical 


- younger woman. 


“On cleaning day,” explained the other, “it gets me all 
kinds of loose change.”—T. J. McInerney. 


Secular Newspaper Editor Asks Some 
Questions About 


Our Fallen-Aways 


Paul J. Riviere 


“THE correct title of this article 
is too lengthy to use in a head- 
line: “The Terrible Responsibility 
of Parents Not Only for Their Own 
Souls but Also for Those of Their 
Children and Their Children’s 
Children.” It contains far too many 
words as a title but not a word 
could be eliminated from it if the 
meaning of what the writer wishes 
this personal narrative to contain 
is to be clear to all who read it. 
The story is one of shock—severe 
shock—to just one ordinary mem- 
ber of the Church. Unless that 
shock, in all its severity, can be 
transmitted to others, these words 
will have been written in vain. 


The writer spent all of his youth 
and early manhood in an area in 
which Catholicity was the accept- 
ed way of life for almost all of 
his family’s friends, neighbors and 
casual associates. Eight of the 
years took him through one Paro- 
chial School. Eight more were 
spent at a Jesuit Prep and College, 
both of which were housed in one 
little building, a condition that 
may indicate a sort of poverty of 
environment and intellectual op- 
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portunity but a condition that was 
actually the opposite—at least from 
a Catholic point of view. The very 
limited numbers of students 
through all the higher scholastic 
years made each Jesuit teacher a 
tutor of every youth seated before 
him. The result, in education of 
each student, was perfection in so 
far as individual capacity for at- 
taining perfection could be devel- 
oped. 
Not Catholics! 


Family names through those 
years were mostly Irish. A few 
were German, Italian or Polish. 
But almost all were Catholic. 
When the writer finally found 
himself settled in another area, 
there to become the editor and 
publisher of a newspaper, the years 
that had speedily passed had 
merely served to strengthen in his 
mind an error that was to persist 
until repeated moments of embar- 
rassment and finally the full shock 
of realization affected a cure. 

The bewildering knowledge that 
Irish, Italian and Polish families 
could be anything but Cath- 
olic was learned in early middle 
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age. If a cynical reader finds it 
difficult to believe that a man of 
such age and education, after years 
of active life in this modern world, 
could be so naive, these para- 
graphs are not for him. The fact 
remains a fact. 

To be both the publisher and 
editor of a community newspaper, 
even in these years of sound mov- 
ies, radio and television, makes a 
man an intimate member of almost 
every family in that community. 
From birth to death, the accumu- 
Jating facts of the biographical 
years of each individual resident 
flow steadily to the editor's desk. 
They come from churches, schools, 
organizations, hospitals, courts, 
summer resorts and business estab- 
lishments. If the newspaper be 
efficiently managed, its “morgue” 
never ceases to grow and its editor 
consults its records daily until the 
names it contains become as famil- 
iar to him as those of his own 
relatives and lifelong friends. 

Those names are the lifeblood 
of the publication. Without them, 
there would be very little circula- 
tion. Without circulation, death 
of the newspaper would be quick 
and inevitable. And the editor of 
the type we are describing soon 
transforms the names that come 
before his eyes into people whom, 


sooner or Jater, he meets in the 


flesh, some to become his enemies, 
more to become his friends, the 
great majority to be merely casual 
aequaintances, but all —each and 


every one of them—to be known 
primarily as a name. 

There is nothing more personal 
than a name. It is the basic fact 
of individuality whether it be sim- 
ply “St. Peter” or elaborately 
“Henry Wadsworth Longfellow.” 
As soon as a name is mentioned, a 
picture simultaneously appears in 
the hearer’s mind even if the per- 
son named had never been seen. 
It can be a deceptive image. It 
frequently is. It frequently was to 
this writer in the first weeks of his 
editorship in the new environment 
in which he found himself located. 


Cold, Hard Facts 


If you become a stranger in a 
strange land, your mother’s name 
happens to have been Brennan and 
you meet a jovial fellow who tells 
you his name is Pat Murphy, your 
immediate reaction is likely to be 
a very pleasant one. If, however, 
you are as Catholic as all the Bren- 
nans and Murphys you ever knew, 
your first pleasant reaction will be 
strangled by amazement when Pat 
proceeds to inform you that he 
seeks your newspaper's support for 
the Revival his church is planning, 
for an approaching date—the local 
Methodist—or Lutheran—or Baptist 
—Church. And your amazement 
grows as the first publicity release 
unfolds itself before your startled 
eyes. 

Among the men and women 
whose names are listed as zealous 


’ workers for the great event are 
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Waldrons and McCarthys, D’Es- 
positos and Raccioppis, Marchesis 
and Markowskis until, before you 
reach the end of the list, your 
knees are weak, your mind is 
blurred and you experience a wild 
desire to pinch yourself in order 
to awaken from what seems to be 
a comedy of error or a nightmare 
of impossible reality. 

You are, however, facing cold, 
hard facts. 

You face them again when a 
wedding story concerns, let us say, 
a Michael Shaughnessy and a Miss 
Eileen Muldoon whose marriage 
vows will be exchanged at the 
Congregational Church. 


You face them in even more em- 
phatic manner when a young and 
smiling gentleman wearing a Ro- 
man collar enters your sanctum 
for the first time, extends his hand 
to you and introduces himself as 
the Reverend Anthony Berroni or 
Timothy Walsh or Nicholas Wit- 
kowski, Pastor of the local Episco- 
pal, Presbyterian or Reformed 
Church. 


Why? Why? Why? 


There is neither falsehood nor 
exaggeration in what you have 
read above except in the names 
used. The incidents related were 
actual experiences for this editor 
in the first weeks of his editorship. 
The real names in those incidents 
were as Irish, Italian or Polish as 
those listed. And similar incidents 
were. endless. 


Your background may have 
been different from that of this 
writer. What it startled him to 
learn may long since have been 
known and accepted by you as a 
natural and perfectly normal part 
of the American scene—so much so, 
in fact, that it never caused you 
any mental disturbance whatever. 


It never generated in your un- 
perturbed mind, we are certain, a 
startled “Why?” that scon became 
an obsession—a word and a ques- 
tion that repeated itself steadily 
and more insistently until it drove 
you into doing something about it. 

But its relentless repetition gave 
this writer no rest. At every op- 
portunity, he sought an answer. 
One of his natal gifts from God 
was a natural friendliness. With- 
out it, the question would prob- 
ably have remained unanswered. 
Through the months and years, 
however, as confidence and trust 
were created in the hearts of many 
men and women of all ages—men 
and women who either themselves 
had once been Catholic or whose 
parents or grandparents had been 
first to leave the church—the an- 
swer was found in the stories they 
told. 


Stories that involved scandal] in 
the actions of unfortunate men 
who. never should have been 
priests were not many. ; 

The answer was not as simple 
as that. 


Mixed marriage. appeared de- 
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pressingly often as the primary 


cause of departure from the 
Church. 


But that also was not the an- 
swer. 


The real answer — the almost 
heart-breaking answer—was fail- 
ure to realize the awful truth con- 
tained in the lengthy title that ap- 
pears in the first paragraph of this 
article. 


True Faith always accepts God’s 
will and God’s world. Not one of 
us can know clearly the reason or 
reasons for evil or suffering in this 
life. We accept all as part of 
God’s Plan beyond our finite limi- 
tations to understand and we ac- 
cept it even when we see an inno- 
cent baby or child doomed to end- 
less deformity throughout its life 
on this planet. 


How Many ‘Fallen-Aways’? 


We accept, too, the fact that 
brilliant intelligences are rare, that 
the great majority of human beings 
are ordinary people, with ordinary 
brains, and that the rank and file 
membership of the Church is woe- 
fully lacking in adequate know- 
ledge of the religion into which 
most of them were born. Those 
are facts. 


The Church, through its dedicat- 
ed religious, strives continually to 
fight such results of those facts as 
are bad. But the “fallen aways” 
constitute an army that grows 
steadily even where the Church is 


least persecuted. In the one dio- 
cese of San Diego, California, dur- 
ing a recent campaign in which 
laymen were used in an effort to 
win converts, a total of 4,800 “fall- 
en aways” were found and led 
back to their faith. 


How many thousands of other 
residents in that one diocese were 
not considered “fallen aways” be- 
cause it was their parents or grand- 
parents who left the Church be- 
fore them? 

And why did they leave the 
Church? 


Trivial Reasons 


In the great majority of cases 
in the particular area in which this 
writer asked his questions, they 
left because an individual nun or 
priest was considered to be the 
Church. A disagreement over a 
child’s school record; a real or 
fancied slight at a parish event; 
a thwarted ambition in a church 
society; a lecture considered “too 
tough” in the confessional—and a 
hundred reasons equally trivial 
were deemed sufficient excuse to 
risk eternal damnation. 


People of weak faith? 
Unquestionably. 


But also people to whom two 
greatest truths of human existence 
had not been stressed over and 
over again whether intellects were 
brilliant or limited. 


Tempus fugit. Memento mori. 
How old and stale is that adage? 
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‘But how many people recognize 
all that it means? 


The brevity of this earthly life. 
The terrible truth of the never- 
ending existence of the soul, after 
death, either in heaven or in hell. 


All other facts are subordinate 
to these. 


The man or woman who has the 
blessed privilege of membership 
in the Church founded by Jesus 
Christ Himself and who is made 
thoroughly aware of the two truths 
so tersely made clear in the old 
Latin adage will rarely be classed 
as “fallen away.” 


Personal Responsibility 


They will know that nuns and 
priests—and even bishops, cardi- 
nals or pope—are not in themselves 
the Church. 


They will know that all are 
human beings subject to the same 
failings that beset all of us—head- 
aches or upset stomachs that beget 
temporary impatience or irritation; 
tempers that become ruffled and 
produce short or sharp answers; 
tactlessness that may anger a proud 
Irishman, hurt a sensitive Italian 
or antagonize a hard-working Pole 
of limited knowledge. 

They will know, finally, that in- 
cidents of such a nature are inevit- 
able and tragically magnified in 
importance if used as excuses for 
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abandoning the faith that is the 
greatest gift and consolation of 
this life. 


Nuns or priests, bishops, cardi- 
nals or popes—neither one nor all 
of them—can remove from any of 
us the tremendous responsibility 
for the salvation—or eternal dam- 
nation—of not only our souls but 
those also of children betrayed by 
our false pride and resentment. 


Far too often, the parish priest 
is completely unaware of when 
Catholics of his parish become 
“fallen aways.” But every member 
of the laity who is reading this 
writer's report knows one or more 
such cases. There were at least 
4800 found in the one diocese in 
California. Multiply that figure by 
the total number of dioceses in just 
the United States and you would 
arrive at an appalling figure that 
would still be under the true total. 


Our Chance 


What a wonderful opportunity 
for each of us! 


What finer way to earn credit in 
heaven than to enlighten the “fal- 
len aways” each of us meets and 
so help to lead them back to the 
road from which they never should 
have strayed! 


In the sincere and humble hope 
of such a development, these para- 
graphs of so personal a nature have 
been written. 


_ Instead of loving your enemies, treat your friends a little 
better —Elbert Hubbard 
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Irreverénce Plus Bad’ Example 


Isn't Anything Sacred? 


Mary Louise Coakley 


“THE other day while my neigh- 

bor payed a visit to the doctor, 
I took over and minded Larry, her 
baby of seventeen months. All 
went smoothly and quietly for 
about an hour. I sat and read in 
a room adjoining his nursery; the 
baby napped. Then suddenly I 
heard the young would-be rattling 
the sides of the crib at a terrific 
rate and muttering away in high 
dudgeon. He wanted out, and no 
mistake about it. I went to the 
door to listen to what he was 
actually saying, and it was at this 
point that I had my shock. I felt 
that some impish trick was being 
played on me. If I could believe 
my ears, that baby was growling 
wrathfully: “God! God!” between 
each violent assault at the side 
slats. 


Happily his mother returned 
before I fell over backwards in 
comic strip fashion, and she ex- 
plained: “Oh, the first word I 
always teach my children is God. 
It’s just as easy for them to manage 
as daddy and mamma, and... 
well I want God to come first in 
their lives. Larry, I guess, was 


using the one word he really 
knows, regardless.” 


This Wasn’t Funny 


But now let me place in 
juxtaposition to that mildly amus- 
ing incident, one which is far 
from funny. I was visiting friends 
who live in one of those apart- 
ment buildings slapped together 
hurriedly to meet the housing 
shortage of a few years ago. The 
walls, I think, must have been 
made of paper, for you could hear 
everything above a whisper said 
in the next apartment. Anyway I 
was in the living room of my 
hostess when I heard distinctly 
through the flimsy partition, the 
voice of a man swearing at another 
person. 


That was bad enough. But then 
the swearing was answered by fur- 
ther swearing and blasphemy—and 
the voice of the answerer was the 
high clear treble of a small child. 

It was as though a whip had 
struck out at me, and I recoiled in 
hurt and horror. It was only after 
a few minutes that I could bring 
my shocked mind to think reason- 


ISN’T ANYTHING SACRED? 


ably about the thing. Then I 
could see that the child’s language 
was not his fault. Like little Larry, 
the older youngster was just re- 
peating what he had heard his 
parents say. But what a differ- 
ence! The baby in the crib, before 
he outgrows diapers will learn 
from his parents that God is a 
word to be used devoutly and 
respectfully, whereas the other 
child hadn’t a chance of absorbing 
the same attitude in his home. 
Obviously, to his parents, the 
name of the Lord was a convenient 
means of emphasizing whatever 
they happened to be saying— 
period. 
Is Reverence Outmoded? 


I went home that evening con- 
vinced, if I had not been before, 
that there is need for reinstating 
the old-fashioned virtue of rever- 
ence. 

Oh, not that many of us swear at 
our children! But we have been 
infected naturally enough by the 
general atmosphere of flippancy 
which surrounds us. Carelessly and 
thoughtlessly we let glib and im- 
pious phrases slip into our conver- 
sation, 


“Good Lord, what a day!” a man 
exclaims when he comes home 
from work—and he is not thinking 
of the Lord. Or still en route, he 
bellows: “Damn _ that woman 
driver. Why doesn’t the fool 
signal when she pulls out from the 
curb?” 
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Or when not guilty along these 
lines, the tendency to drag the 
supernatural down to the earthly, 
the commonplace, and eventually 
the meaningless, shows itself in 
lesser ways. When a man hammers 
his thumb instead of the tack, what 
does he say? And his wife, when 
she is frying chicken and has the 
hot grease spatter on her hand and 
forearm, doesnt say “Ouch” either. 
Admittedly, a few “Damns” and 
“Hells” peppering our conversation 
aren't going to furnish us with a 
passport to the nether regions. 
Even Mr. Milquetoast may occa- - 
sionally indulge in them, and cer- 
tainly they cannot be compared to 
the using of God’s name thought- 
lessly, irresponsibly, or blasphem- 
ously. 


Terrible Play Backs 


The point I am making is that 
a sense of the sacred should be 
revived, because (aside from the 
obvious reason of its. fitness in 
creatures of the Almighty) if we do 
not possess it, and if as.a conse- 
quence we use sacred words un- 
ceremoniously sacrilegiously, 
then those human dictaphones, 
who are our children, will pick 
them up and play them back to us 
when we least expect it. This will 
embarrass us perhaps, but much 
worse still, it will to some extent, 
prevent our children from think- 
ing clearly and giving due weight 
to the truths of Faith by which 
they must ultimately win or lose 
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in the great struggle for salvation. the High Mass: “Set a watch O 
To us parents, that is important. Lord, before my mouth and a door 

I wonder if it might not help round about my lips: lest my heart 
to keep in mind that prayer from incline to evil words. . .” 


The Greatest Gift 


The greatest gift which an infinite God can give us is Him- 
self. This is the gift He bestows upon us every time we approach 
Holy Communion. Nothing we can ever do will mean so much 
for our growth in goodness, virtue and holiness as the frequent 
reception of our blessed Lord in Holy Communion. Try to re- 

.+ ceive Him weekly, or even daily, if possible, in Holy Communion. 
‘4 —Rev. John A. O’Brien. 


“Mark my words, he won't stop unti 
he’s borrowed everything he owns! 


Hot Weather Antidote 


Dessert by the Ton 


O. A. Battista 


HE United States Chamber of 
Commerce estimates that a 
huge mountain of ice cream, cor- 
responding to a grand total of 
over 600,000,000 gallons, will be 
eaten this year mainly by Uncle 
Sam’s nephews and nieces. To fill 
this gigantic order, the frozen des- 
sert industry will purchase the out- 
put of more than 2,200,000 cows 
or a total of about 7,000,000,000 
pounds of milk. And into the re- 
sulting smooth cold cream will go 
more than 100,000,000 pounds of 
fruit — strawberries, peaches, and 
pineapples. 

All told, modern ice cream is 
being put up in at least 150 dif- 
ferent flavors, not a few of which 
can qualify as menu-oddities. Cali- 
fornia, for instance, goes in for 
avocado ice cream, whereas Ala- 
bama leans toward the dear ole 
“sweet potato” variety. Other 
choice flavors include creme de 
menthe, a concoction that is sold 
under the name of “redhead,” 
green gage, root beer, butter 
brickle, diabetic, or Chicagol 

Three Big Flavors 


But the three big flavors con- 
tinue to rule the national taste — 


vanilla, chocolate, and strawberry 
— with vanilla way out front and 
accounting for close to 55 per cent 
of all the American ice cream sold. 


Actually, the insatiable Ameri- 
can appetite for ice cream can 
be traced back to the Colonial 
Fathers, who brought the recipe 
along with them. Although there 
seems to be firm ground for claim- 
ing ice cream as an all-American 
dessert in the light of its popular- 
ity it would not be fair to let the 
record stop at that. 

Actually, one of the most exci- 
ting things that Marco Polo 
brought back from his visit to an- 
cient China was recipes for frozen 
desserts. But, even so, long before 
Marco Polo came home with the 
formulas, Nero is claimed to have 
relished a form of ice cream even 
while Rome burned. His slaves 
formed a tasty dish by pouring 
fruit juices and honey over snow 
scraped from mountain tops and 
rushing the result posthaste to the 
blustering Emperor’s dinner table. 

Ice cream making in America a 
hundred or so years ago was no 
cinch. It required an almost inex- 
haustible supply of elbow grease. 
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The hand-turned freezer with its 
gears and crank was not known 
then, and all the required beating 
and shaking had to be done by 
hand in a container surrounded 
with ice. 

The invention that heralded the 
conquest of the American palate 
by ice cream was the brine freezer 
thought up by a fellow by the 
name of Miller from Ohio. 
The discovery of artificial re- 
frigeration, and the joyful ac- 
ceptance of the electric motor 
the perfect substitute for 
’ the strong right arm, led to large- 
scale production. For a while ice 
cream was being produced at such 
a great rate that manufacturers and 
dealers racked their brains for 
novel ideas on how to serve it up. 


Sundae In Ithaca 


When did the sundae come 
along? It showed up almost simul- 
taneously in Ithaca, New York; 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; and 
Evanston, Illinois. Corner drug 
stores were about the only places 
of business open on Sundays in the 
Gay Nineties, and the natural con- 
sequence was the young folk, and 
more than a few of the older 
blades, frittered away more time 
than they should have at the soda 
fountains. 

‘As a matter of fact, many a com- 
‘munity passed ordinances forbid- 
ding the sales of ice cream sodas 
on the Sabbath day. Evanston, 
Dlinois was one of the first towns 
to put this ruling into effect. Resi- 


dents of Ithaca, New York, indulg- 
ed in ice cream sodas for a Sunday 
lift because nothing more spirited 
could be had. And Jim Porter clin- 
ched the situation by advertising 
sundaes in his suburban Pittsburgh 
drug store after several of his cus- 
tomers threatened to boycott him 
for capitalizing on the word “Sun- 
day” to sell his “Sunday Sodas.” 


The process for manufacturing 
ice cream today is a scientific 
achievement of no small account. 
The latest process, known in the 
trade as the “continous freezer pro- 
cess,” is a far cry from the “churn, 
shake, and turn” method used back 
in the days of Dolly Madison. It 
is no trouble any more at all for a 
single freezer to turn out 400 gal- 
Jons of ice cream an hour! 


While on tour of one of Philadel- 
phia’s large ice cream manufactu- 
ring plant, I was amused to over 
hear shop talk that sounded foreign 
to my ears. I heard such terms as 
“serum solids” and “overrun,” and 
thought they were passwords. But, 
on questioning my host, I learned 
that “serum solids” make up about 
twenty per cent of American ice 
cream, and they contain the pro- 
tein, minerals, and calcium. The 
term “overrun” is the air that is 
whipped into ice cream, and with- 
out which this favorite dessert 
would be about as inviting as hard 
tack. Your best and smoothest ice 
cream has, among other things, 
fifty per cent air in it and from 
ten to twelve per cent butterfat. 
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DESSERT BY THE TON 


What about the future of ice 
cream? 

“We're going to make it a first 
class health food,” argues one man- 
ufacturer. “Vitamins are stable 
when kept cold, so ice cream is 
just the medium for them. Our ex- 
periments have shown we can in- 
corporate nine essential vitamins 
in ice cream, and store it for 
months without the vitamins show- 
ing any signs of deteriorating.” 

Good Health Food 


Then, too, look for penicillin ice 
cream, mineralized ice cream, 
slenderizing ice cream, and the 
like. As was the case a century ago, 
once again new and radical ways 
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of disposing of the palate-tickling 
stuff must be found. The current 
trend leans strongly toward pre- 
packed ice cream. Even the dip- 
ping of ice cream cones is giving 
way in many places in favor of 
portions individually wrapped. 


No matter what its shape or 
form, however, if you are an aver- 
age American, one year from today 
you will have consumed about 
eighteen quarts of the cool, smooth 
dessert. And, along with Alexander 
the Great, Marco Polo, or Junior, 
the chances are that you will eat it 
because you think it tastes good 
without giving a second thought 
as to how many vitamins are in it. 


Emblems of Our Lady 


The symbols, attributes, titles and names associated with the 
Blessed Virgin are innumerable and all of them are suggestive 
of her office as Mediatrix, of her Divine maternity and the 
mysteries of her life. 


The Child in the Mother’s arms is often depicted as holding 
a small globe surmounted by a cross, to show that the world was 
redeemed by the Crucifixion. Another familiar group represents 
the dead Saviour placed in the lap of His Sorrowful Mother and 
this is emblematic of the Sorrows of His Blessed Mother. 


In the realm of colors, white as well as blue, is the 
characteristic color of Mary because it is symbolical of innocence. 
Our Lady’s crown of twelve stars, the sun, the crescent moon— 
all are emblematic of her chastity. Flowers and fruits also are 
used as symbols: the rose, Queen of flowers; the lily, symbolical’ ~ 
of purity; 'the pomegranate, indicative of virginal fruitfulness.:' 


“'The third chaptér of Genesis and the description by St. John vs 
in the twelfth chapter of the Apocalypse contain interesting 
references to numerous other symbols of our Lady.—T.J.M. | 
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The Pentagon 
House of Brass 


Joseph Papara 


O government building in 

world history has won such 
great fame as quickly as the Penta- 
gon, the earth’s largest office build- 
ing and the nerve center of the 
American military machine. 


In less than a decade, the Penta- 
gon has come to rank with the cen- 
turies-old Leaning Tower of Pisa, 
the Tower of London and _ the 
Louvre Museum as a world-prom- 
inent landmark. 


One reason for the reputation of 
the huge five-story structure is the 
wide number of stories in circula- 
tion about it. A favorite is the 
one concerning the Western Union 
boy who came to deliver a mess- 
age. Before he could find his way 
out, he had been made a colonel 
and equipped with his own pri- 
vate office. 


Being confused and “lost” in the 
seventeen miles of corridors within 
the Pentagon isn’t far-fetched in 
the least. The structure gives 
every impression of being a mod- 
ern labyrinth. Actually, however, 
the Pentagon is of dignified, sim- 
ple construction. But to make 


sure a visitor will discover the 
right exit before old age overtakes 


him, the corridors and intersections 
are lined with maps. And special 
guards are everywhere to steer the 
puzzled arrivals straight. 


Built during World War II, 
when the nation’s military force 
was being expanded at tremendous 
pace, the Pentagon was rushed to 
completion in sixteen months 
(1943) although some of its offices 
were occupied and in use nine 
months earlier. In terms of real 
estate, the “house of brass,” as it 
sometimes is called, covers thirty- 
four acres and has three times the 
space of the Empire State Build- 
ing. 


Five Rings of Buildings 


The Pentagon’s_ six million 
square feet of office space are con- 
tained in five rings of buildings 
spliced together by ten spokelike 
corridors. To get around the five 
sides of the Pentagon, you’d have 
to walk a mile. 


Opponents of the huge center 
predicted it would be a white ele- 
phant and described it “Somervell’s 
Folly” after work was begun under 
the supervision of General Brehon 
Somervell. A bundle of energy, 
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HOUSE OF BRASS 


the general spurred contractors, 
cut away miles of red tape and 
bulldozed suppliers to get the pro- 
ject completed in far less than two 
years at a cost of about sixty-five 
million dollars. 


The building seemed to spring 
up out of nowhere in a maze which 
once was swampland. At one 
stage during the work, the govern- 
ment had thirty thousand workers 
putting the Pentagon together. The 
project provided a field day for 
“sidewalk” superintendents who 
watched day-to-day operations and 
marvelled at the speed of con- 
struction. The Pentagon, incident- 
ally, is situated on the Virginia 
side of the Potomac River and is 
only two miles from the cluster of 
federal buildings on Constitution 
Avenue in Washington. 


Has No Equal 


As a military headquarters, the 
Pentagon has no equal. It is home 
to the men who control military 
activities in virtually every part 
of the world, from Korea to fleet 
units in the Mediterranean and 
other zones. Close contact is main- 
tained with key personnel every- 
where through the famous “tele- 
cons.” Conferences can be held 
easily by telephone and teletype 
with officials in London, Tokyo 
and Berlin. Messages flow in and 
out between the Pentagon and its 
men on land, sea and air. _, , 

Little facts about the noted .cen- 
ter tickle the public palate. For 
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example, there is the four million 
dollar a year, telephone bill; the 
almost seven thousand four hun- 
dred windows; seventeen miles of 
corridors; four thousand clocks; the 
ten tons of waste paper collected 
each day; the sixty-eight thousand 
miles of trunk lines which makes 
the Pentagon’s private branch tele- 
phone exchange the largest in the 
world; the four men whose only 
job is to replace the six hundred 
light bulbs which burn out each 
day. 
Self-Sufficient ‘City’ 


With the exception of electric 
power, which it purchases, the 
Pentagon, with a working popula- 
tion of thirty-two thousand, is as 
self-sufficient as any city. A visi- 
tor or employe may purchase any- 
thing from a button or a stamp to 
a suit of clothes or a television set 
in the many stores lining the Con- 
course on the second floor. The 
Concourse, six hundred and eighty 
feet long and one hundred and 
fifty feet wide, is larger than that 
of the Pennsylvania station in New 
York City. 

The Pentagon “inhabitants” are 
fed at ten snack bars, six cafeterias 
or at the outdoor pavilion in the 
five-acre central courtyard bright- 
ened by umbrellas of every color. 
A gymnasium, bowling alleys and 
handball courts provide for the 
recreational needs of officers and 
civilians. 

The stores and service centers 
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were added to the Pentagon in or- 
der to cut down absenteeism re- 
sulting when employes wasted val- 
uable time by shopping in down- 
town Washington during working 
hours. 


A person entering the Pentagon 
for the first time is struck by what 
appears to be one grand scene of 
confusion after another, with high- 
ranking officers and important- 
looking civilians hurrying back and 
forth in an endless stream. 


But in spite of its lack of ap- 
parent order and system, the Pen- 
tagon has come to be recognized as 
the most efficiently planned and 
operated office building anywhere. 


And that brings to mind another 
yarn about the Pentagon. 

A new captain fresh from the 
field arrived to take up new duties 
in a Pentagon office. After a cou- 
ple of weeks, he noticed that no 
matter how hard he worked, his 
desk always seemed to be stacked 
high, while that of another cap- 
tain was forever clear. : 

“How do you manage?” the 
puzzled captain asked. . 

“Simple,” said the other, with 
a laugh. “I just mark everything, 
‘Captain Brown should see this.’ ” 

“You blankety-blank!” the new- 
comer roared. “I’m Captain 
Brown!” 


The Happy Homes 


These the happiest homes today: 

Those where children come to 
play, 

Where they scamper in and out; 

Where the toys are strewn about; 

Where, ’til time to say good bye, 

“Bikes’ upon the sidewalk lie. 


Some folks in a peevish way 
Drive the children off and say: 
“Home for supper, but ’til then 
Don’t you bother us again.” 

So to other homes they stray 
Where they are allowed to play. 


Boys and girls not far would roam 
Could they happy be at home. 


There their comrades hoy nbd 
bring 

Could they shout and dance and 
sing. 

But some parents think, alas! 

More important is the grass.. 


Homes from angry scolding free 

Are where children like to be, : 

Seekers for them, near or far, 

Find them where the youngsters 
are: 

Where, because it oft annoys, 

They're not told “stop that 
noise.” 


= Edgar Guest in the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel. 
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In Time of Tragedy 


God Take Over 


Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S.J. 


AN ancient legend of human 
conduct maintains that when 
tragedy falls on us we turn to God. 


That is only partly true. 


When tragedy threatens to fall 
upon us, we are very likely to call 
loudly to God in prayer. The 
threatening hurricane or the first 
rumbles of the earthquake,' the 
pressing danger of death to some- 
one near to us, the sudden fear 
of failure in business, the sight 
of an auto rushing madly in the 
wrong lane to smash into us — 
any of these things may send the 
man with faith, even a small, al- 
most extinct spark of it, hurrying 
to God in prayer. “Lord, help us! 
Or we. perish!” The cry of the 
Apostles, as_ their little fishing 
craft seemed about to submerge, 
is the universal wail of human be- 
ings in the hour of peril. 

But when the tragedy really 
strikes, God is often immediately 
forgotten in self pity or hatred of 
the person who had injured us, or 
futile wailing for the dead, or fury 
and anger at’ the circumstances 
that have brought us to our plight. 

Indeed, once the tragedy takes 
over, it is not at all uncommon for 
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the sufferer to tum on God or 
turn away from God. “If that: is 
the way God treats me, Tm 
through with God!” “God, how 
dare you do this to me?” “Very 
well then, I’m finished with re- 
ligion.” 

Now as long as human beings 
bring ruin upon one another, as 
long as accidents happen, as long 
as death is the common termina- 
tion of every life, as long as our 
own stupidity finally catches up 
with us, or the magnificent 
achievement of which we are so 
proud crashes (as all human ac- 
complishments and _ structures 
eventually do) to the earth, we 
shall know tragedy. And the hour 
of tragedy is the precise moment 
when we most need God. 


Diseased Souls Too 

My fine Catholic doctor friend 
is one of that race of believing 
physicians who knows the con- 
nection between a soul filled with 
grace and a body’s health. He has 
been long familiar with diseased 
bodies held . down by _ troubled 
souls, men who could not. get 
well because their minds were un- 


easy, sickness that had a very 
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close connection with sin, failure 
to get well that resulted from the 
despair that was rotting the hu- 
man spirit. So he has always tried 
to find out with his patients if 
anything was troubling them, if 
something was festering in their 
souls as he tried to work on their 
bodies. 

The man_ who had just sub- 
mitted to the physical examina- 
tions and tests had, he decided, 
something wrong with his whole 
attitude toward life. The doctor 
felt he could cure his diseases, but 
would that make him a well man? 
“There is something troubling 
your mind,” he said. “Have you 
any faith in God.” 

“Not much,” the man said. 
“Now, if you were a Catho- 

“I used to be a Catholic.” 

The doctor sat up at mention 
of what he regarded as a real 
symptom. 

“Used to be?” 

“Until I lost my son. Then I 
turned away from God. A God 
who could rob me of my splen- 
did young son I wanted nothing 
to do with.” 

“Tell me about him.” The pati- 
ent poured it out: His son was 
eighteen, a promising young stu- 
dent in an engineering college, 
with all of life ahead and every 
possible equipment to make a 
success of that life. “I've other 


children, but he was the one who’ 


mattered most to me. My whole 


hope was set on him. I’m an .en- 
gineer, too, and he was to have 
succeeded me. Then polio struck. 
I prayed as I never prayed -be- 
fore. But when he died, I turned 
from God. I’ve not been to Mass 
or church since. I gave up the 
Sacraments. What was the good of 
trusting to a God who had taken 
my son away from me?” 


“That’s when you should have 
turned to God,” said the doctor 
quietly. “That was when you really 
needed him.” 


The patient flared. “What do 
you know about it?” he demand- 
ed. 


“Because,” said the doctor, “I 
lost my only son in almost the 
same way.” 


Going To God 


The patient regarded him in a 
blend of surprise and wonder. 
“And you didn’t hate God?” 

“That was when I knew that 
I needed Him. My son was twen- 
ty, and we had no other. When he 
was sixteen he came to me and 
told me what he wanted to be, a 
priest. I'm a doctor and I know 
the importance of priests, you see; 
we doctors couldn’t get along 
without them. They can do for 
the souls what we can do for the 
bodies, and I believe in psychoso- 
matic medicine — the effect of 
the soul on the body. So his moth- 
er and I were delighted. It was 


wonderful to think he’d be work- 


ing for God and the eternal sal- 
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LET GOD TAKE OVER 


vation of the race, and we were 
proud that some day we'd have a 
son at the altar. 

' “He did beautifully in his semi- 
‘nary; came back for the holidays 
full of enthusiasm for his life, with 
shining eyes and high ideals. He 
entered first Theology, when they 
called for me to rush to his bed- 
side. He died during the night, a 
smile on his face, and his last 
words: ‘I’m going to God, Dad; 
and God is going to take care of 
you and Mother.’” 

“How do you think his Mother 
and I would have lived through 
that ordeal without God? With- 
out knowing that God knew what 
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was best for our son? Without the 
sacraments and God’s help and 
prayer and the certainty that our 
son was more alive than ever and 
closer to us than before? That’s 
when we held on to God’s hand, 
and God held on to us. 

“We miss our son frightfully 
and always shall. But God has 
brought us through. We’ve adopt- 
ed a small son and are giving him 
what we can’t give our own. But 
when tragedy comes, that’s the 
time we need God. And that’s 
when God takes over. He will for 
you too.” 

The patient bowed his head. “I 
think I'll try Him,” he said. 


This is Hard to Swallow! 


The small fry among our readers may find this hard to 


swallow, but it’s a fact. 


The Agriculture Department reports 


that imports of castor oil ran to 63,569 tons in 1953—14 per 
cent more than in 1952. That is approximately 12,205,248,000 


teaspoons full. 


The bright note in this is that not all castor 


oil is used for medicine—most of it goes for machinery and 


other uses. 


A bill introduced in the Mississippi State Legislature would 
make it a misdemeanor to issue a high school diploma to a 
student who cannot read and write. 


If Washington eventually gets around to taking the shirt 
off your back, don’t worry—they’ll find a bureau of some kind 


to keep it in. 


Some people who boast of their tolerance toward other 
persons would be more realistic if they distinguished “tolerance” 


from “condescension.” 
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It’s All English, but 


Call the Guards 


Marjorie O’Hanlon Quirke 


DURING the coming summer 

months, thousands of Ameri- 
cans will be spending several 
weeks or months on a European 
tour. The Continent being so 
close to the “rain-wrapped isle,” 
few are the “O’s” and the “Mac’s” 
who will be able to resist at least 
a look-in on the land of their an- 
cestors and of “The Quiet Man.” 
Some who might otherwise put it 
off until next year, will rush to 
make immediate reservations—New 
York to Shannon or Cobh—fearing 
that by 1955 or 1956 the nation’s 
people, or perhaps (with due re- 
spect to the H-Bomb) the island 
itself may have vanished leaving 
nothing but myths and mists and 
mystery. 

Should you be travelling Eire- 
ward in the next months, read on! 
The following tips may save you 
an embarrassing situation or two. 
Or at least will make you less ob- 
viously a tourist. 

We Americans like water with 
our meals, and our restaurants gen- 
erally have it available on the 
table. 
Irish custom. If you want it you 
must request it. Ask, if you are 


Such, however, is not the. 
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wise, for a jug of water. If you 
ask for a pitcher of water you are 
apt to be brought a _ landscape 
painting of the Lakes of Killarney. 
(It has happened!) 


To Avoid Confusion 


The Irish neither make nor sell 
cookies. You will see objects that 
look, and feel, and taste like cook- 
ies . . . but just try to convince 
any Irishman that they are not 
really biscuits. Sweets is a term 
used to include everything from 
the generous helping of trifle 
served after your dinner, to the 
piece of toffee in your coat pocket. 
Where you would ask for a can of 
beans in the U. S., a tin of ‘the 
same would be requested here. 


If you cut your finger and need 
a band-aid, don’t waste your time 
looking for a drugstore. Go into 
the nearest chemist shop and ask 
for Ectoplast. If your bobby pins 
are sprung, buy some hair clips. 

Here a store is a shop, a bar is 
a pub, a sidewalk is a foot-path, 
and the street is the pavement. 

Few road signs are to be seen 
giving the miles per hour that one 
should drive in any given area, but 
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CALL THE GUARDS 


an occasional sign may advise you 
to’ go dead slow. When a street 
is being worked on (a common 
sight in Dublin, as the old tram 
tracks are being ripped out) our 
Danger—Men at Work sign is re- 
placed by one stating simply Road 
Up. 

There are no such things as 
trucks or vans here. They are all 
lorries, driven (oh, the logic of it!) 
by lorry drivers. 


In regard to automobiles, gas 
would always be referred to as 
petrol, so our gas stations are pet- 
rol stations here. The hood of your 
car is the bonnet of an Irishman’s. 
What you call the trunk or bag- 
gage compartment, he calls the 
boot, and the fender becomes the 
wing. 

_A wardrobe denotes where Mrs. 
Murphy hangs her clothes, not the 
clothes themselves. Her suits are 
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often called costumes, and what 
you would casually pass off as a 
sweater, she will pinpoint as a 
jumper, cardigan, pullover, or per- 
haps, if she is from North Dublin, 
as a ganzie. 

The long queues (not lines) to 
be seen each night in Dublin are 
comprised of people going to the 
cinema or to the pictures, not to 
the movies or the show. Those sit- 
ting home by the fireside are very 
likely listening to the wireless. 

If an Irish lad tells you or your 
wife or daughter that she is a “fine 
homely lass,” don’t sock. him, or 
slap him, or turn on your heel and 
leave! The thing to do is smile and 
look pleased. He means that she is 
lovely, charming, and wholesome. 
It may be a touch of the Blarney, 
but it is definitely not an insult. 

Finally, if you get lost, strayed, 
or hopelessly confused—don’t call 
the police, call the Guards! 


‘Age Before Dignity’ 


Convalescing, 78-year-old Pope Pius XII gave a gracious 
example of “age before dignity” at the end of the pontifical 
canonization Mass in honor of St. Pius X here. 

The Pope approached the elevator in the rear of the basilica 
to ascend to the upper level to bless the huge crowds in St. 
Peter’s square. Approaching the elevator at about the same time 
was 89-year-old Allessandro Cardinal Verde, who was planning 
to use it after the Pope had been taken upstairs. Both men 
were understandably fatigued after the two-hour ceremony. 

When the Pope noticed Cardinal Verde, he motioned the 
Cardinal forward, urged him into the elevator first and made 
him sit in the single chair there for the Pope’s use. The Pope 


himself remained standing. 
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A Short Story 


‘The Pongee Dress 


Frances Hall 


MIRIAM ran down the girls’- 

side steps of the school with 
her nickel clutched warm in her 
hand. All-day suckers or licorice 
whips? It would be hard to de- 
cide. One could get more licorice 
for the money, but the all-day 
suckers had tiny rakes or hoes or 
shovels on their handles, which 
could be saved. Some of the girls 
had collections of them. It would 
be nice to start saving them, too, 
and to be one of the group swap- 
ping them at recess. 


By the tall pine tree that grew 
in the angle between the school 
path and the public sidewalk, she 
stopped suddenly. There was that 
Hilda Nilsson just crossing the 
street toward the candy shop. It 
would be necessary to dawdle or 
else to walk with Hilda. Miriam 
stopped entirely and waited, peer- 
ing through the trailing evergreen 
branches to see when the other 
girl would leave the little store. 

Miriam was too young to know 
why she did not like to be with 
Hilda. Vaguely she felt that she 
ought to enjoy it. For Hilda was 
a plain little girl. Her legs were fat 
and her hands were pudgy. Her 


fine, colorless hair was chopped 
straight off in an awkward bob 
that blew about like milkweed 
down. Her fair skin was burned 
to an ugly red by the sun, and 
she wore a scarlet hair ribbon. 
Miriam, however, was used to be- 
ing the kind of child whom adults 
exclaim over in a roomful of chil- 
dren. Already, at seven years of 
age, she knew that her hair and 
her eyes and the way she moved 
made people especially aware of 
her. And she liked that. She liked 
being with plain little girls who 
made her still more interesting by 
contrast. 


In spite of this, it was uncom- 
fortable to be with Hilda. There 
was an air about the stocky child 
which said, “I am better than you. 
I have something you don’t have.” 


The screen door banged on the 
shop across the street, and Hilda 
turned eastward. Already she had 
one end of a licorice whip in her 
mouth. 


“It’s safe now,” thought Miriam 
“It doesn’t matter if she sees me 
while I’m going into the store. I 
can take a longer time to choose 
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THE PONGEE DRESS 


my suckers. She will be gone when 
I come out.” 


But Miriam 
Hilda was waiting. Stolidly she 
stood under the uncertain shade 
of one of the camphor trees that 
lined the parkway and chewed her 
licorice. It was making a stain like 
tobacco juice around her mouth. 
“You want to trade a sucker for 
some of my candy?” she asked. 


Miriam shook her head so that 
the beautiful curls bounced against 
her shoulders. “Licorice is dirty,” 
she said. The refusal was difficult, 
for she really did like black whips 
very much, but there was some- 
thing exciting in offering a rebuff 
to Hilda. “Licorice gets all over 
your face,” she added pointedly. 


Hilda made no comment. She 
trudged along, chewing the aro- 
matic stuff, apparently indifferent 
to her companion’s scorn. The 
cloak of her self-sufficiency was 
sturdily about her. She remained 
serene. 


A hot prickle began to crawl 
across the back of Miriam’s neck. 
This was what she did not like 
about Hilda. Hilda would offer to 
trade candy, but she would not 
care when Miriam refused. Hilda 
would wait to walk home with her; 
but if Miriam deserted her and 
risked getting lost by going home 
another way, Hilda would merely 
plod off silently and show no ill 
will tomorrow. Hilda didn’t care 
what other people did. She had a 
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secret that made her feel better 
than. anybody. 


“My father is going to buy an 
auto,” said Miriam importantly, 
the need being urgent to puncture 
Hilda’s self esteem. “We went to 
see it last night. It’s bright blue, 
with shiny trimmings.” 

“So?” said Hilda incuriously. 
“My father rides a bicycle.” 

“My grandma has a new phono- 
graph,” Miriam tried again. “It’s 
box-shaped and it plays records in- 
stead of rolls. The music is very 
pretty.” 

“We do not need a box to make 
music,” commented Hilda with no 
faintest show of envy. “My father 
has a good voice and knows many 
songs.” 

Miriam drew a quick audible 
breath. She would try a third time. 
She would use her final weapon. 
She would tell her own secret. 
Surely it would have the desired 
effect. “My mother’s going to have 
a baby,” she announced in a hoarse 
whisper, for she had promised not 
to tell. “I’m going to have a little 
brother or sister to play with.” 

Hilda stopped short, frozen 
awkwardly with one foot on the 
curb and the other in the gutter, 
ready to cross the street. She look- 
ed up respectfully at Miriam, who 
could ‘see deep into the pale gray 
eyes as delicately tinted as shallow 
water. 

Miriam’s heart began to pound 
exultantly. This time she had suc- 
ceeded. The secret makes me bet- 
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ter, she thought. It makes me bet-— 


ter than Hilda, and she knows it. 


Hilda stepped back up on the 
curbing and took hold of the 
pocket on Miriam’s dress, tugging 
it to turn her companion so that 
the two girls faced each other 
completely. 

“We got a baby at our house, 
too,” she said. “We got a very 
little baby.” 

“You have not!” said Miriam 
hotly, | denying what her sinking 
heart had already accepted as the 
truth, realizing that she could think 
of no further way to assert herself 
as better than this girl whom she 
resented. 

“And when we got the little 
baby,” continued Hilda, ignoring 
the fact'that the other had spoken, 
“my' mama went away to heaven.” 
-' The: breath went out of Miriam 
with a defeated sound. No wonder 
Hilda felt better than anyone else, 
better even than Miriam, whom 
everyone admired. It would be 
hopeless to try to compete with a 
secret like that. A mother in 
heaven! 

In silence the two girls crossed 
the street and walked up Oak 
Avenue, collecting the acorns 
which had fallen since morning 
and dropping them into their 
paper bags to rub stickily against 
the candy. Without further com- 
ment it was settled between them 
that Hilda was henceforward the 
leader. No other arrangement was 
possible under the circumstances. 


THE FAMILY DIGEST 


“Did your mother go to heaven 
right away?” asked Miriam pres- 
ently. “Did she tell you she was 
going to go?” 

Hilda shook her head. “She was 
in bed, very sick, ten days, after 
we got the baby. She made me a 
pongee dress in bed. Every stitch 
by hand. I wear it to church on 
Sunday.” 

Envy rolled in a hot tide through 
Miriam’s body. A dress with every 
stitch made by hand by a mother 
who had left a little baby and gone 
to heaven. It had happened to 
Hilda, not to her. She had nothing 
whatever to compete with it. 


Of course her mother was going 
to have a baby, too. There was 
always the possibility— In Miriam’s 
mind, rising upward out of that 
wave of jealousy, a beautiful hope 
was emerging. Already she could 
see the outcome. 

“Hilda,” she cried, hopping up 
and down on one foot in her ex- 
citement. “Hilda, could you come 
over to my house next Sunday 
after Mass? I want my mother to 
see your pongee dress. I want her 
to hear about your mama that had 
the tiny baby and made the dress 
and then went away into heaven—” 

Hilda looked at Miriam with a 
gaze that held tolerance as well 
as scorn, for well she knew that 
her position invited envy. “Copy- 
cat,” she said without rancor; and 
still sucking her licorice, she 
turned up the side ‘street that led 
toward home. 
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Are Women “The Weaker Sex”? 


er SeCx: 


[ETS take a look at the “weak- 


In the first place, women as a 
group live to be 68 while men as a 
group dio at 63. On the other 
hand, women suffer twice as many 
minor illnesses. Women are sel- 
dom color-blind and almost never 
stutter. Ulcers are also a peculiar- 
ly male affliction. The insanity 
rates are about equal, but only a 
third as many women as men com- 
mit suicide. 


Contrary to all belief, women 
do not change their minds as much 
as men. They take longer to make 
up their minds but, once they do, 
heaven and earth can’t shake 
them. It is the man whose decis- 
ions may wobble. 


Nothing annoys a man more 
than to watch a woman throw a 
ball. She persists in extending the 
wrong foot, which makes her look 
as if she'll fall on her face. But 
chances are she'll never be able to 
throw decently anyway, because 
her elbows and shoulders are joint- 
ed wrong. She’s better construct- 
ed to button up the back of her 
dress. 


It is a fact that women talk more 
than men. They not only have a 


larger vocabulary, but they give it 
a greater turnover. Women are also 
better readers. A smart woman 
allows her man to imagine he has 
superior brainpower, but the two 
sexes are evenly matched in intel- 
ligence. And the average woman 
has slightly more school education 
than the average man. Only about 
29 percent of paid positions in the 
nation are held by women, and 
where they do the same work as 
men they.get paid only 60 percent 
as much. But, they own two thirds 
of the property in the U.S. 


Statistics have demolished the 
myth that women are poor drivers 
—men get into nine times as many 
auto accidents. 


Women have relatively larger 
stomachs than men and éat more 
for their size (as many a man has 
suspected while taking a girl to 
dinner). 

In 1920, there were two million 
more men than women in_ the 
country. In 1940, the men led by 
only half a million. If this trend 
keeps up and men become a min- 
ority group, at least they will have 
two advantages: They can run fast- 
er than women and very few wo- 
men can whistle.—Charles D. Rice, 
Jr., in This Week. 
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Happily 


Housebroken 


Husbands 


Marie C. Commins 


NGEL or animal, a husband is 
a strange breed. Determine to 
keep him at home, under your 
thumb, and he wants out, and 
manages to break loose, come hell 
or high water. Give him the im- 
pression that he is free to come 
and go at will, and he will enjoy 
seven evenings at home every 
week, fifty-two times a year. De- 
mand that he cherish the lawn, 
and soon you can look out the liv- 
ing-room window at a demonstra- 
tion of the vitality of crabgrass, 
and the proliferating propensities 
of dandelions which need no cod- 
dling of their minute puffs of seed 
to take over the place. Praise a 
husband for fixing up a certain 
drab corner of the house, and 
soon the whole place turns ship- 
shape under his masculine mini- 
strations. 


Husbands will never bite the 
hand that feeds them, will never 
have recurrent dreams of mother’s 
cooking, will never desert for the 
corner beanery, if the wife serves 


up a few compliments, seasoned 
with smiles, with her meals. She 
may be the world’s worst cook, 
but her goose will never be cooked 
if she pampers and feeds the 
mate’s ego. For the poor man does 
have a personality, and he does 
not want it tyrannized or domi- 
nated. 


It’s God’s Plan 


When “Hub” (a hubba) comes 
home he wants to feel like he is 
the “hub” of the home, if not of 
the universe, and he is willing to 
sit quietly at home, satisfied to be 
in the presence of the woman he 
once wooed. He has had it during 
the day in his _nerve-tightening 
stint of sitting at a desk, and he 
has bumped into too many per- 
sonalities. He hasn’t asked for tur- 
key basted with grenadine syrup, 
nor ambrosia laced with bourbon 
for dinner, he just wants latitude 
to roam the range, time to untem- 
per and unfume. Soon he will be 
following the better half around 
like a frisky, friendly puppy, eager 
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HAPPILY HOUSEBROKEN HUSBANDS 


for a pat on the head or a fond 
word, ready to retrieve the dishes, 


groceries, grass. 


Deflate a husband's ego, belittle 
him, frustrate him and you mortal- 
ly wound him. To recover he leaves 
home for comfort and soothing; 
maybe one or two nights a week, 
or permanently. Some men do 
stand a lot of ego abuse, through 
great love, before they take flight. 
Is this ego talk a new development 
of psychology? It was preached to 
the Ephesians 2,000 years ago and 
is the epistle of the Nuptial Mass; 
“Let wives be subject to their hus- 
bands.” Archaic as it may sound 
to modern, independent women, 
the man is still head of the house, 
according to the dictate of God, 
Who made man and woman and 
knows the ultimate happiness of 
their frames. 


To the wife who gives a little 
house and some happiness to her 
husband, comes the cool hundred- 
fold reward promised by God to 
her who leaves everything—es- 
pecially her own chronic complain- 
ing. After living with a man for 
about twenty five years a woman— 
if she hasn’t flipped her lid by 
then—learns that God fashioned a 
prodigious, paradoxical, and im- 


ponderable thing when he created 
a husband. Grace and time have 
forged him so well that he would 
not leave his “prison” if the door 
was opened. 


In fact, with age, marriage has 
joy and flavor that the younger 
years lack. The wife, having kept 
silent over masculine flaws, finds 
at length that only virtue exists in 
him; having remained mum over 
her own preferences, she sees the 
poor man leaning over backward 
to consult her pleasure in decisions; 
having refrained from harping on 
his money-making proclivities she 
finds herself with a closet of costly 
clothes, and a second car in the 
garage; for not having stuck a 
knife in his back regarding remarks 
about his virility, she discovers she 
is living with a he-man who 
smooths her rough road through 
life; she hasn’t pouted or gone into 
tantrums over his toughness, and 
eventually she learns that he is the 
best source of love, help, and 
understanding in her life. The big 
brute has become delicately sen- 
tient; the grass may be greener at 
the ball park, races, or golf course, 
but Ferdinand sniffs the flowers 
that grow in his own happy back- 
yard! 


Slack Season 


The trouble with the styles in slacks so prevalent today 
is that there isn’t enough slack in them. 
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‘Money Sickness’ 


Now a Common Malady 


stomach trouble, head- 

ache, back pain or even an 
irregular heart might actually be 
a form of “money sickness” caused 


by a virus familiarly known as 
the dollar. 


This new wrinkle in diagnosis 
was reported to the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of 
Science by a Boston doctor. He 
said various physical symptoms 
can sometimes stem from emotion- 
al upsets which, in turn, can be 
brought on by “money problems” 
possible among folks in all income 
brackets. 


“Money-sickness,” declared Dr. 
William Kaufman, is “the most 
eommon psychosomatic illness of 
our time”—and yet one that is oft- 
en missed by doctors in seeking the 
underlying cause of a physical or 
emotional symptom. 

Anyone from a miser to a gam- 
bler and from chronic bargain 
hunters to “salesmen and execu- 
tives’ who are cozy with their 
own money but lavishly spend on 
“their company’s expense ac- 
counts,” are candidates for the mal- 
ady, Kaufman told the AAA. 

And, besides physical symptoms 
like headache, muscle and joint 
pains, or stomach trouble, it can 


take the form of serious emotional 
disturbances like hysterical par- 
alysis, depression, anxiety states or 
reactions of “panic.” 

Kaufman, a practitioner of inter- 
nal medicine, explained it some- 
what like this: 

The trouble doesn’t necessarily 
come from how much money you 
have or don’t have. It comes from 
the particular “meaning” you have 
come to place on money—and how 
you have learned to use it. And it 
could come from “feeling” you 
need more money when actually 
you don't. 

“One of life’s major disappoint- 
ments which almost every child ex- 
periences,” said Kaufman, “is that 
his parents cannot provide him 
with limitless money .. . 

“The manner in which a child 
resolves his early conflicts about 
money will determine some of his 
basic personality and _ character 
traits, aspirations and behavior pat- 
terns.” 

Parental bribing of kids, substi- 
tution of money handouts for real 
love, or overcriticism of a child’s 
every use of money, may establish 
habits which, if uncorrected, may 
set the stage for a “money-sick- 
ness” candidate in later life.—Asso- 
ciated Press. 
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Housewife and Dreamer 


Two Lives Have I 


Rae Cannon 


Reprinted from the Lafayette edition of Our Sunday Visitor 


jt is a little known fact that I 
lead a double life. 

There is my every day life, and 
then there is my Harper's Bazaar 
life. Perhaps it is well that the 
latter is of short duration . . . only 
once a month . . . with each cur- 
rent issue of that voluminous foray 
into high fashion. It’s so easy to 
slip into my dream world. 

It is Easter morn on Fifth 
Avenue. The sun is brilliant and 
the spring air is warm with prom- 
ise. As I emerge from St. Patrick’s, 
a spontaneous gasp of admiration 
ripples over the throng gathered to 
watch the Easter Parade. I nod 
graciously as I thread my way 
slowly to the cream colored 
Cadillac at the curb, knowing I am 
the eynosure of all eyes in my chic 
tawny beige Zelina-Matlick chiffon 
worsted flannel suit with leopard 
accents, and Dior’s delicious toast 
sailor with crushed crown and 
straw brim. As my plum-liveried 
chauffeur springs to open the door, 
the rotogravure Photagraphers 
cluster 

“Please, just one more picture,” 
they clamor. 


Casually, I slip off my contour 
eight button french kidskin gloves 
by Aris and face the battery of 
cameras resignedly. I am in full 
face, the chauffeur in profile. 

“Hey, darling, step on it,” booms 
Bill, as he rattles around the china 
closet for his missal. “It’s five to 
ten .. . we'll be late for Mass.” 

“Coming,” I yell, shaken from 
my dream world. I plop last East- 
er’s hat atop my head, and clatter 
down the stairs in Easter-before- 
last’s shoes. 

I am wearing Ceil Chapman’s 
china blue pure silk organdy ball 
gown swirled in wave pleats to the 
floor. Silken spills of pearls and 
diamonds by Cartier drip from my 
ears and arms. Cerise velvet slip- 
pers with silver heels and the 
merest whisper of gleaming halters 
peek from beneath the sapphire 
mink banded hem of the billowing 
skirt. I lightly toss my sheaf of 
American Beauty roses to the 
smiling concert master, and seat 
myself graciously at the spotlight- 
ed grand. The lights are lowered. 
The audience is hushed. The cdn- 
ductor raises his baton. I poise ‘my 
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fingers above the keyboard to be- 
gin the first movement of Rach- 
maninoff’s Fourth Concerto, when 


“Mommy, play ‘Peter Cotton- 
tail,’” and I am astonished to see 
a small boy, slightly dirty, wrig- 
gling beside me. Oh, of course, it’s 
Kee, and then I recognize the lop- 
sided water color above the piano, 
the one the afternoon freight 
always shakes off its moorings. 

The Swedish American Line’s 
new flagship, the “M. S. Kungs- 
holm” has just docked. I tug at 
the braided chrome and white 
leather leash to restrain my Rus- 
sian wolfhound, Boris, as I hurry 
down the gangplank. 


I am _ wearing Grivenchy’s 
casually elegant raspberry fleece 
greatcoat over Fath’s pink orlon 
shirtwaist classic, cut easy as pie, 
its unbuckled buckle swinging 
cheerfully from the belt. I toy idly 
with the cyclamen chiffon stream- 
ers of my Toyo safari panama as 
I wait with superb nonchalance to 
declare the contents of my white 
calfskin jewel satchel, slung smart- 
ly over my left shoulder, and the 
fourteen monogrammed trunks be- 
ing tabulated by the officials. As I 


tighten the clasp on my Monet's 
white sorcery earrings, I hear 
whispered comments. 

“She must be that French com- 
tesse.” 

“No, I think she’s Mildregarde, 
the continental dramatic artist. 
Look at those trunks of clothes.” 

Just then the ship’s purser hur- 
ries up. I sign the invoice for the 
forty-two pounds of steak tips 
Boris consumed on the passage. 

“Hey, Mommy, are you going to 
take both your dresses to the Dio- 
cesan Convention? queries Mary 
Ann. 

I nod absently. 

“An’ before I forget, Bakersville 
won't eat that AUP dog biscuit any 
more. Why don’t you get that ex- 
pensive canned food for a change 

. . that eleven cent stuff.” 

I’m completely back now. These 
abrupt readjustments take some- 
thing out of me. Maybe I should 
try a different magazine. 

And then Rick races breathlessly 
into the house. 

“Hey, Mommy, there’s a lady 
outside and she wants to know if 
you want a subscription to Field 
and Stream.” 


Two backwoodsmen were discussing the school recently 


opened in their neck of the woods. 


In response to one’s ques- 


tion as to what he thought of it, the: other ' replied, with a 


dubious air: 


“Wal, I dunno—it might be all right, but I’m a mite 
doubtful. They’s larnin’ my boy to spell ’taters with a “p”. 
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Problem of House Flies 


Household Dive-Bombers 


T. James Mack 


THIS is the time of the year, in 
most sections of the country, 

when the ordinary—and ornery!— 

house fly becomes a problem. 

The important factor in the 
elimination of the problem is clean- 
liness, both to prevent the entrance 
of the insects and to destroy them 
and their breeding places after 
they have gained entrance. 

Still the most widely accepted 
method of preventing house fly en- 
trance is the mesh screen, used 
liberally in windows, doors and air 
vents. It may be an unwelcome 
chore to put up such complete 
screen protection, but it pays di- 
vidends in lessening the fly nuis- 
ance. 

For its breeding grounds, the 
fly selects damp sections, space 
containing grease and food accum- 
ulations, and generally undisturbed 
areas. Garbage cans not kept 
thoroughly cleaned and equipment 
rarely used provide two excellent 
breeding grounds for flies. Cleanli- 
ness, obviously, is the best anti- 
dote in these cases. 

Thorough and frequent wash- 
ing of kitchen floors and other 
areas where food and grease can 
accumulate is a good rule. Tight 


covering and regular scrubbing of 
garbage cans is an aid in the war 
on flies. The underlying purpose 
of all cleaning activities, of course, 
is to cut off any potential food and 
water supply so that the insects 
must go elsewhere to survive. 

In recent years, the chemical 
laboratories have produced the 
most potent fly killer in the form 
of an aerosol bomb containing 
piperony] butoxide and pyrethrins. 
This cylinder ejects its chemicals 
in a pressure spray which is usual- 
ly sure-death to flying insects, in- 
cluding mosquitoes. In using it, it 
is advisable to have all windows 
and doors closed and the “bomb” 
should be placed at shoulder- 
height and the spray ejected while 
walking from one end of the room 
to the other. The chemicals be- 
come suspended in the air, then 
gradually settle to the ground, kill- 
ing all flies in the area. This opera- 
tion doesn’t destroy fly eggs—only 
thorough cleaning procedures re- 
moves them. 

The principal reason for keeping 
the household fly in check is that 
it has been established as a serious 
transmitter of disease, as well as 
a source of annoyance, 
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Advice for My Son and Yours 


Stay on the Farm 


Nora Ann Richardson 


| WANT my son to stay on the 

farm so that he will never have 
to follow the routine of the world 
from day to day without getting 
any joy out of living. 


I know that if my son stays on 
the farm he will grow into a de- 
pendable and capable worker, 
without his mind becoming so oc- 
cupied with disturbances and 
problems that he will forget how 
to relax and enjoy the many mir- 
acles and blessings of life. Here he 
will find the environment that will 
keep him clean in body, in mind,’ 
and in spirit. 


Life on the farm will give him 
every opportunity to exercise and: 
grow in every human quality that 
is desirable. Initiative and inde- 
pendence of action will be his, in 
his constant search for the better 
way to live and perform his daily 
tasks. He will learn in their ele- 
mental stages the true meaning of 
sex, living and dying, without any 
synthetic veneer. 


Here he will grow old in years, 
there will come a loss of the physi-' 
cal strength and vigor of youth, ’ 


but he will be reconciling himself 
to the fundamental unchangeable 
facts of life, storing up memories 
to look back upon with pride and 
pleasure. 


On the farm the individual is 
not held back for Jack of openings 
as he might be in the field of an 
overcrowded business world. On. 
the farm he will know and under- 
stand the joys and advantages of 
honest toil. His achievements will 
be stepping stones to progress. 


On the farm my son will learn 
the sheer beauty that is etched in 
every season of the year. That’ 
even the strength of a storm in its 
natural fury, is something to re-: 
spect as it howls at man-made bar- 
riers. I want him to remember 
chinook winds in the early springs, 
that come winging like angels of 
mercy. to loosen the bonds of a 
winter-bound farm; to thrill to the 
sight of tender new plants strain- 
ing toward the sun; to know the 
peace of mind that watching cattle 
grazing in a field brings, and the 
tranquil joy of a fresh turned fur- 
row; for those who work with the 
soil are close to God. ’ 
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The Family 
Apostolate 


4) WANT A GAL .. .” Seniors at 

Roger Bacon high school near 
St. Bernard, Ohio, like the girl 
who married dear old dad. The 
Baconian, paper of the boys’ 
school, conducted by the Francis- 
can Fathers, polled the 150 sen- 
iors. The result: an overwhelming 
preference for girls who (1) Don’t 
smoke; (2) prefer a home to a 
career; (3) “act their age,” and 
(4) are not the athletic type. 


Personality rated higher than 
beauty in the seniors’ esteem by 
almost four:to one. Girls who “go 
for boys -with flashy cars” were 
rejected .138.to 12. The Pollsters 
hinted that the dissenting dozen 
may be owners of “flashy cars.” 


Asked if they would be in favor 
of co-education at Roger Bacon, 
101 seniors answered Yes, 49 said 
No. The pollsters said they failed 
to turn up one senior without 
definite opinions on all questions 
concerning the subject. 


Effects of Divarce,. Rise—“To 
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save our children we must save 
cur homes,” Representative Jose 
Feliu Pesquera told the Puerto 
Rican legislature in ‘a speech 
against lenient divorce laws. 
Puerto Rico listed almost 5,000 
divorces in 1953. He stated that - 
family instability due to the di- 
vorce rate has resulted in critical 
problems in handling juvenile de- 
linquents and homeless children. 
Charging also that government 
hospitals are practicing mass ster- 
ilizations of women, Rep. Feliu, 
noted that the government had 
asked for official decrees honoring 
Mother’s Day. “Maternity cannot 
be honored by preventing a wom- 
an from becoming a mother,” he 
said. 


* 


Mixed Marriages in Church—. 
Effective April 1, mixed marriages 
can be performed at the altar rail 
of churches in the Diocese of Buf- 
falo, with candlelight and. music 
permitted to add to the solemnity. 
This action was approved at the 
29th synod of the diocese, the 
first since 1938. Presently, mar- 
riages of a Catholic and a non- 
Catholic are performed in a parish 
rectory. Even though such mar- 
riages may soon be performed in 
churches, a Nuptial Mass will not 
be permitted under the new rules. 
Msgr. Bernard J. McLaughlin, dio- 
cesan chancellor, said the change 
is being made because of . “the 
many requests that we receive for 
a church ceremony in such cases.. 
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The custom is spreading through- 
out the nation. 
* 


Catholics Least Opposed—More 
Protestants than Catholics oppose 
“mixed” marriages—and Jews want 
them least, according to a Cath- 
olic Digest survey. The survey re- 
sults showed that 80 per cent of 
Jews are for all-Jewish marriages 
and 19 percent are willing to ad- 
mit mixed marriages; 76 per cent 
of Protestants are against mixed 
marriage, 21 per cent feel it makes 
no difference; and 73 per cent of 
Catholics are for all-Catholic mar- 
riages, 25 per cent think mixed 
marriages are all right. The na- 
tional average ran like this: 75 per 
cent opposed; 22 per cent indif- 
ferent; 3 per cent don’t know. 


Reporting on the survey results, 
the Digest concluded: “Too many, 
even among Catholics, have fallen 
into religious indifference. If there 
is a watering down of religious 
difference in mixed marriages, 
Catholics apparently are willing to 
do more watering down than 
others.” 


A breakdown of the figures 
showed that women were more 
opposed to mixed marriages than 
men; that older people hold it in 
disfavor more than the young; that 
the more education people have 
the more wary they become of the 
mixed marriage. 


“Block With Most Kids’—-A Chi- 


cago block has .claimed the. title 
“Street With the Most Kids” after 
a parish priest reported that the 
block has 37 families with a total 
of 101 children, The block—84th 
Street between California Avenue 
and Mozart Street—has 35 pre- 
school age children; 40 in gram- 
mar school; 9 in kindergarten; 2 
in high school; and 15 babies. 


Largest family is that of Mr. and 
Mrs. Hugh McDonough, who have 
seven children, ranging in ages 
from eight to one. 


India Sponsors Birth-Control— 
The recommendations for birth 
control made by an Indian govern- 
ment committee on family plan- 
ning have been approved by the 
government. 


The committee, appointed last 
year to report on what was de- 
scribed as the role of birth-control 
in the economic planning of India, 
recommended that knowledge of 
birth-control methods should be 
spread among the Indian people 
by local authorities, presumably 
state governments and municipali- 
ties. 


Of special interest to Catholics 
was the committee’s recommenda- 
tion that family planning services 
should form an “integral part” of 
the health services of local gov- 
ernment authorities. For this pur- 
pose, the committee said, family 
planning centers should be estah- 
lished in association with suitable 
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THE FAMILY APOSTOLATE 


‘maternity and child welfare cen- 
ters. 
' The government’s approval of 
the committee’s report means that 
India is on the threshold of a com- 
prehensive, government-sponsored 
drive for family limitation. The 
sanction for the program came 
from the country’s first five-year 
plan which gave official recogni- 
tion to the role of birth-control in 
the economic planning of India. 
However, one bright feature of 
the committee’s report, according 
to Catholic circles, is that the 
recommendations are confined al- 
most wholly to government and 
public hospitals and maternity 
centers. The recommendations are 


not binding on private and semi-_ 


private health institutions. 

The Catholic Bishops’ Confer- 
ence of India is fully alive to other 
dangers inherent in the new recom- 
mendations. The Bishops have de- 
cided to publish an authoritative 
and practical guide on family plan- 
ning for the use of Catholic doc- 
tors and nurses working in public 
hospitals. 


Moral Standards—“Moral stand- 
ards in the United States are dif- 
ferent from ours. Our religious be- 
liefs are deeply rooted, and we be- 
lieve in an objective Christian 
morality.” 

Thus stated a Catholic attorney, 
Teotima Roja, in Manila, when an 
American import firm’ protested 
the banning of an American maga- 


zine that carried excerpts from the 
much-publicized Kinsey report. A 
spokesman of the import firm, the 
Philippine Education Company, 
complained that the board of cen- 
sors of the Philippine Bureau of 
Customs should be guided by 
American jurisprudence and _ in- 
sisted that what is released for 
export should be automatically ac 
cepted for import in the Philip- 
pines. To which Mr. Roja replied 
that “Filipine morality, it must be 
remembered, has not been inherit- 
ed from the Americans.” 


Movies and Children—Sharper 
restrictions on children and juve- 
niles in movie theaters have been 
asked in a memorandum of the 
German Catholic Film Commis- 
sion and Film League. The organi- 
zations urge several amendments 
of the existing laws: 1) To bar 
children under six years of age 
from any visits to movie theaters; 
2) children between the ages of 
six and thirteen to be admitted 
only to films specially certified as 
being suitable for them and the 
performances must not end later 
than eight o'clock, and 3) juveniles 
between the ages of fourteen and 
eighteen to be admitted only to 
films certified for juveniles and 
the performances must not end 
later than ten o'clock. 

Under the existing laws, chil- 
dren up to the age of six are ad- 
mitted to performances when ac- 
companied by adults. The age lim- 
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its for visits to films certified for 
juveniles are ten and sixteen years, 

New Households in U. $.—Dur- 
ing the approximately three years 
between March, 1950 and April, 
1953, the number of households in 
the United States increased about 
three million. This growth has been 
rapid, largely because of a sub- 
stantial increase in the number of 
households maintained by older 
persons with no relatives sharing 


the home. Between 1950 and 
1953, the number of household 
heads with no relatives in the 
home (called “primary individu- 
als”) increased twenty-seven per 
cent, whereas the number of 
households maintained by a mar- 
ried couple (called “husband-wife 
households”) increased only four 
per cent, according to the results 
of a sample survey of the Bureau 
of the Census, Department of 
Commerce. 


“Earth Needs Heaven— 


Home Needs Christ” 


Archbishop Cicognani, Apostolic Delegate to the United 
States, recently praised the Catholic Hour on radio and television 
sponsored by the National Council of Catholic Men. He re- 
minded his audience that it is the peculiar duty and divine 
assignment of fathers to defend and protect the home. Until 
recently he told them they were able to keep their assignment 
by the simple expedient of warding off dangerous guests. But | 
he warned them that the story had changed and their task was . 
no longer the simple duty of guarding against unwelcome 
visitors. He said: 


“Now with television, all sorts of persons can enter the . 
home, make themselves seen and heard, do frivolous things, . 
present indecent scenes and drama that inclines to materialism, 
hedonism and crimes; within a short time it is possible for 
such visitors to corrupt the atmosphere of the home and to 
spread germs of perversion. Unfortunately, it seems that many 
do not even sense the danger.” 


To combat this threat to the home and to meet the many 
other dangers to the spiritual life Archbishop, Cicognani advo- 
cates a strong lay apostolate: “It is necessary that we under- 
stand and keep in mind . . . that the earth needs heaven and': . 
the home needs Christ.”—N.C.W.C. 


OF CONVERSIONS! 


YOU—in every-day life, can 
start untold hundreds of non- 
Catholics toward curiesity, 
interest and conversion. And 
it’s so simple and easy! 


Use this und plan to encourage converts! 


Our SUNDAY VISITOR has made up a special packet 
of 16 pocket-size booklets on Catholic subjects but written 
with special appeal for non-Catholics. An investment of 
only $1.00 for these 16 booklets may win a convert—might 
start many on their way to Christ! 


When you leave copies of these instructive booklets 
in trains, buses, stores, shopping centers and other public 
places, they are bound to be picked up and READ! Plan 
A has begun! The results of your own private crusade will 
be measured in Heaven! Order enough sets now to begin 
your personal missionary work in earnest... 


EACH SET CONTAINS THESE POPULAR BOOKLETS: 


THE TruTH AsoutT CATHOLICS ARE You SINCERE? 
Now, HEAR Our SIDE FRAMEWORK OF CATHOLIC BELIEF 
SHorT PRAYERS FOR Busy PEOPLE 
Is ONE RELIGION Story Or THE BIBLE 

As Goop As ANOTHER? Gop’s LAw: 
Wuicu Is Curist’s TRUE CHURCH? MEASURE OF MAN’s ConbucT 


Wuat THINK You OF CHRIST? 


THe CuurcH OF Curist INC. 
INDULGENCES: WHAT ARE THEY? : 
Tur Pasence: Gop’s PLAN FoR Your SALVATION 


FACT oR FICTION? THAT BACKWARD COLLAR 


ONLY $1.00 for each set of these 16 booklets 


Order from the Book Department, 
Our Sunday Visitor HUNTINGTON, INDIANA 
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FOR GREATER DEVOTION TO MARY 


THE 


MARIAN YEAR 


Encyclical Letter 
‘FULGENS CORON A’ 
of Pope Pius XII 


This new pocket-size booklet contains the English translation 
| of the Pope’s Marian Year encyclical, with the special Marian 
¥ Year prayer composed by His Holiness. 

Convenient reference section lists the indulgences to be 
gained on specific days and on special occasions throughout 
1954. It will aid in gaining the benefits of the many indulg- 
| ences offered during Mary’s year. 
) TEN CENTS PER COPY 
THREE FOR 25 CENTS $5.25 PER HUNDRED, POSTPAID 


—More booklets about Mary——— 


THE WOMAN by Bishop Fulton J. Sheen 


: A remarkable, loving tribute to Our Lady with an ample 
supply of historical background qualifying Mary’s power of 
_&§ intercession. Each chapter of this 80-page booklet links the 
| Blessed Virgin’s life and devotion with the encouragement, 
spiritual strength and solution of our needs and problems 
q today. 35c each - five or more, 30c each - $17.00 per hundred. 


! MARY by Archbishop John F. Noll 

Archbishop Noll writes of Mary’s body being re-united with 
her soul in heaven. Convincing, understandable reading, with 
a wealth of historical background, with quotations and obser- 
vations by noted authorities, churchmen and writers. 10c each 
three for 25c - $5.25 per hundred, postpaid. 


| MARY AND THE MOCKER by William Hermanns 


This is the story of a man who ignored Our Blessed Mother— 
then, realizing his error, apologized to her publicly in print... 
i in this book. Read the story and the soul-stirring apology for a 
q deeper appreciation of your own Christian heritage. Intro- 
: duction by Bishop Sheen. 40c each - five or more, 30c each - 
$18.50 per hundred. 


All four booklets for only $1.00 postpaid! 
Our Sunday Visitor INDIANA 
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